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HASTE MAKES WASTE! 


If at any time in our lives we must think before we act it’s now, when 
nerves are on edge from long hours on one war job or another. This pre- 
caution pertains to everything we do and will apply especially when we go 
afield for much needed recreation this hunting season; then we must not 
only think before we act but look before we shoot. People are never so 
unconsciously and so carelessly dangerous as when they throw off the 
shackles of mental and physical strain and pursue, for the short time they 
have at their disposal, especially these days, the particular recreations they 
enjoy. 

The natural inclination under such abnormal circumstances seems to make 
people want to get in as much fun as they can in the quickest possible time. 
And that is why tragedy often stalks—that is the reason haste makes waste! 


Let us not make any foolish, any fatal mistakes this season. Let us not, 
in our over-enthusiasm, leave a blazing trail of sad memories in the woods 
and fields for lack of self-control; nor crippled game for lack of steady aim. 
Let us always remember that there is a war going on, that we are needed 
to help win it, that we can’t help much if we are injured, or at all if we 
are dead; that it is more to our advantage to take our time when we draw 
a bead on one bunny, knowing that when we fire we’ll have meat in the 
pot, than to fire quickly and haphazardly at three and get none. Meat is 


scarce these days. Life is precious. Let us be governed accordingly. 


Haste not only may mean a wasted piece of game, but a wasted shell. And 
these days we cannot afford to waste shells. The fact that there will be 
some additional ammunition available this season does not mean that we 
can afford to shoot promiscuously, that we do not have to conserve. We 
must conserve, therefore let every shot count. 

Realizing the great part lumber is playing in providing the implements 
of war, we must likewise prevent forest fires, and never by any hasty or 
careless act be responsible for their origin. 


Be careful and conservative, never hasty or wasteful. 


Ww 
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Photo Philadelphia Inquirer. 


A War Dog may save the life of some one dear to you. These dogs have proved so successful that the Armed Forces have 
increased their quota, based on their magnificent work with the Army, the Navy, the Marines and the Coast Guard. 


Help your Country’ now in this vital part of the war effort. 
Write today to W. Newbold Ely, Lt., U. 5. C. G. R., Dogs for Defense Breeding Committee, 226 Walnut Street, 


Philadelphia 6, Pennsylvania. 
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Post-War Planning 


HE most important job for the future 

is planning and executing a wise game 
management program on our far-flung sys- 
tem of refuges and game lands, the problems 
of which were pointed out in the September 
issue by C. S. Freeburn in an article entitled 
“Plans for Future Land Management.” This 
involves considerable research along many 
lines, because it is no easy matter to provide 
suitable living conditions for a large number 
of so many different kinds of wildlife in- 
habitants; living conditions in the form of 
ample food and cover of the right kind. 

Control of some species, as in the case of 
antlerless deer, is necessary ere they again 
increase in numbers beyond their food supply 
and in so doing also deplete the food and 
cover for other species. 

The antlerless deer season in eight coun- 
ties this season is just another example. 
When the Commission learned that the herds 
in those counties were becoming too large 
and needed controlled reduction it decided to 
effect that control in the easiest manner pos- 
sible by making available a maximum of five 
permits for each deer to be removed. Whether 
this ratio will result in removing as many 
deer as it is believed should be removed, 
namely, 1,000 each in Cameron, Clinton, 
Tioga, Lycoming; 3,000 each in McKean and 
Potter; and 500 each in Sullivan and War- 
ren, or a total of 11,000, remains to be seen. 

Incidentally, the question is frequently 
asked concerning the permit system and why 
it is used. The simple answer is that permits 
contro] killing, yet at the same time prevent 
over-killing through over-crowding of hun- 
ters. Another question often brought up is 
the ratio of permits to animals and how the 
Commission figures it will take five permits 
to kill a deer. This, too, is simple though 
not as generally understood. In the first 
place, many permits may be purchased by 
fellows who go buck shooting and are suc- 
cessful, consequently the permits may not 
be used because a hunter who kills a buck 
can not hunt antlerless deer. Others pur- 
chase them in the hope of securing time off 
during that particular season, and then are 
not able to take it. This is especially true 
under present high-gear war conditions when 
any number of factors may prevent a man 
from going afield, particularly transporta- 
tion facilities. Normally, the Commission has 
learned that it requires a minimum of three 
permits to insure the killing of one deer, but 
with conditions as they are today it felt that 
five would be a safer figure, and that may 
be too low. 


Research 


_ The Commission’s post-war planning will. 
in all probability, also include a widely ex- 
tended general research program. Conditions 
are ever changing; therefore it is essential 
that the relationship of wild creatures to their 
Particular environments be studied con- 
Sstantly. There is much, for instance, to be 
learned about the home life of many of our 


—. 
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wild creatures, their food habits, economic 
value, etc., and while many essential studies 
along this line have been made, the Commis- 
sion feels that not enough attention has yet 
been given to this vital and all important 
activity. Research is necessarily a long-time 
process, and very often the main objective is 
not gained for years. However, in its pursuit 
many other, and perhaps even more import- 
ant, things are divulged as the work pro- 
gresses. A summary of the Commission’s 
most important research activities from 1938 
to 1942 inclusive is clearly outlined in an 
accompanying article by Allan T. Studholme, 
and I earnestly invite your attention to it. 





Photo Delbert Batcheler. 
Save your deerskins and place them 


Hunters! 
in the channels of trade. You may legally sell 
them if disposed of within 90 days after the 
season closes, 


Education 


The educational program, too, will have to 
be developed to meet post-war conditions, 
because there is no doubt in my mind that 
the boys who return, because of having 
mingled with and talked with hundreds of 
sportsmen in the camps and at the front, 
will appreciate more the importance of hunt- 
ing both economically and recreationally, and 
will want to see it safeguarded even more 
zealously than they did before they entered 
the service. Sportsmen’s organizations will 
increase in membership, schools will demand 
more visual materials, and the Commission 
hopes to be prepared to meet these antici- 
pated needs. 

Game Trapping 

Another program which the Commission 
expects to expand, both now and following 
the war, is that of transferring game, prin- 
cipally rabbits, from areas like city water- 
sheds, parks, institutional grounds, and other 


places where no hunting is permitted, and 
releasing it where open shooting is permitted, 
which was outlined in detail by Wilbur M. 
Cramer in the August issue under an article 
entitled “Vegetables and Ration Points.” 
This program has tremendous possibilities 
for providing additional shooting stock where 
gunning is allowed, and it should have the 
active support of every citizen, especially 
sportsmen’s organizations. In the past five 
years over 100,000 rabbits alone were trapped 
and transferred under this program. This 
number could very easily be taken every 
year if all concerned, including our victory 
gardeners, would pitch in and assist the local 
Game Protector in organizing a systematic 
county or district-wide campaign, the job to 
be tackled immediately after the Fall hunt- 
ing season is over. Our own bunnies are far 
superior to any we can buy, and it’s good 
business to spend our money here at home 
where we can make every dollar do double 
duty. 

When one stops to think for instance that 
of the number of rabbits alone that are 
killed every year, each one hog dressed at 
about 134 lb., which based on last year’s kill 
of 3,300,000 would total 5,775,000 lbs., or 
2,88714 tons of rabbit meat, he is thinking 
in terms of a lot of food. Add to this the 
thousands and thousands of pounds of other 
game that is taken and you can readily ap- 
preciate its tremendous food value in a 
single season, and that’s why every hunter 
must conserve every usable piece—none 
should be wasted. 


Economic Value 


The economic value of our natural re- 
sources is becoming of particular signifi- 
cance as the war progresses because people 
are recognizing in wildlife the important ele- 
ment of food. Before the war the recreational 
side of hunting was paramount, food was 
secondary. Today food is paramount, al- 
though recreation, too, is vitally essential. 

In times of peace trappers and fur dealers 
pursued their vocations with primarily one 
object in mind—to harvest fur. The fats of 
some fur-bearing animals were saved, it is 
true. Today, however, fats have become an 
important by-product. Last year fur dealers, 
trappers and rendering plants cooperated 
splendidly despite certain handicaps, par- 
ticularly lack of gas and transportation, in 
salvaging over 94 tons of grease—an amount 
which will produce enough glycerine to fire 
752,000-37mm anti-aircraft shells, or 940,000- 
37mm anti-tank shells, or 1,880,000 rounds 
from a .50 caliber airplane cannon. But we 
must plan not only to conserve and use these 
resources during war but during peace. 

Last year, too, hunters were urged, and 
an extensive campaign was promoted to 
salvage deerskins, but the results were not as 
gratifying as they should have been due un- 
doubtedly to gas and tire rationing and poor 
collection facilities. Now with the game law 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Photo C. Gordon Krieble. 


Dale Skinner, Evans City sportsman and Dr. Hon. Wilbert D. Imbrie, 
chairman of the House Game Committee, Harrisville, are both ardent 
and usually successful woodcock hunters, 


Timberdoodle Tips 


e€ HAT good is all this newfangled re- 
search,’ asks Mr. Hunter? “We are 
the guys who foot the bills for these dream- 
scientists who are always in- 
Rube Goldberg contraptions after 
the hay with a belly full of Dagwood 
What do we it?” 
Mr. Hunter, let’s go some of 
1ewfangled stuff” and see if you arent 
getting your worth. The main 
ives of wildlife research are to improve 
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yur snap shooting 
the yellowing 
1icket. But before we 
erits of hunting wood- 
and see what research 
their private lives that 


but he is st ] yV 
skill as he 
foliage of an 
get too deep into the merit 
cocks, let’s go bac! 
has found out about 
will help Mr. Hunter: 

Timberdoodles are migratory shore birds 
that spend the winters mainly in the Gulf 


ugn 


States, South Carolina, Georgia, and South- 
ern Arkansas. Early in the spring they start 
a straggling northward migration to their 
breeding territories in the northern states. 
Most of them take up housekeeping in the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada and in the 
New England States but a goodly number 
nest and rear their young in Pennsylvania. 
Often they reach their summer 
early that Mrs. Woodcock is caught in a late 


homes so 


} 


storm as she sets on her four, grouse- 


snow 
sized, brown-splotched eggs. The birds 
usually arrive in Pennsylvania during the 
month of March and immediately begin 


From then un- 
per=- 


establishing their territories. 
June the males may be observed 


1 








forming their spectacular courtship activities. 

Mr. Woodcock selects, as his courting terri- 
tory, a small ssy open or the edge of a 
field which is adjacent to a thicket or moist 
woodlands Th ea, 1 a singin 

ound, is his own private territory which 
s jealously guarded against intrusion by 


nother male. In fact he will usually chase 


male that comes within 150 yards of the 
chosen opening. 

After a suitable area has been selected, the 
male returns to it each day, during the twi- 
light periods of early morning and _ late 
evening, to put on his performance for the 
benefit of any nearby females. He flutters 
onto the singing ground and utters a series 
of harsh, nasal calls similar to those of a 
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nighthawk. This call, phonetically expressed 
as “peent’’, is given at about one second in- 
tervals and it sounds more like he was trying 
to give the female the well known “rasp- 
berries” rather than the “come on.” After 
a series of these calls which are preceded 
by a soft “took-oo” note, he springs into the 
air and starts a spiraling flight over the 
singing territory. On the way up a twitter- 
ing sound, produced by the three “whistle 
feathers” located at the tips of each wing, 
is clearly audible. When the bird reaches 
the apex of his flight, 200 to 300 feet up, he 
suddenly falls from the air in a rapid zig- 
zag glide uttering a warbling and twittering 
song. When a few feet above the singing 
ground, he stops singing and flutters to the 
earth only a few feet from the spot where 
he started the flight. Almost at once the 
“peenting is again heard and the bird soon 
“takes off” on another flight. Ordinarily 10 
or 12 such performances are given during a 
singing period before the male retires to the 
nearby thicket to feed and to rest. 


But how can these crazy, love making 
antics that would make the most ardent 


Beau Brummel look like a rank amateur be 
of any help to Mr. Hunter? Why, it’s simple! 
Next Spring, when you are trying to catch 
that big brownie during the evening rise 
and he won't even look at your favorite fly, 
give him a rest for a few minutes and see 
if you can't locate a singing woodcock. If 
there are any within a quarter of a mile 
they can easily be heard. When one is lo- 
cated, mark it down in your memory and 
plan to come back next woodcock season. 
It's not fool proof, but the chances are that 
you'll find a few woodcocks in the area. 


The use of open, grassy areas for singing 
grounds is in itself mighty important in- 
formation. They are absolutely essential to 
the breeding habits of the bird. No matter 
how favorable other factors may be, there 
will not be a supply of breeding woodcocks 
in areas devoid of suitable openings. Here 
is where management comes in. It has been 
found that in such areas where food and 
cover conditions are favorable, the popula- 
tion of breeding birds can be increased by 
cutting openings in the forest and burning 
the debris. Often these man-made singing 
grounds are occupied the following spring. 
Such a practice helps other wildlife also— 
deer, ruffed turkeys, rabbits and 
many others utilize the openings. ’ 

A knowledge of the courtship display of 
male woodcocks has helped Mr. Hunter 
another way. In the Spring of 1939 
were trapped and banded on 
their singing grounds in Centre County by 
three young fellows from the Pennsylvania 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit located at 
State College. They invented a contraption 
hat would catch adult singing males—some- 
hing that had never been done before. 

One evening that spring a stuffed wood- 
cock was placed upon another bird’s singing 
ground. No one knew what would happen 
but it was thought that the owner might re- 
sent the intrusion and attempt to drive away 
the squatter. When Mr. Woodcock arrived 
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by Allan TJ. Studholme 
€ 


to put on his evening show, he saw the decoy 
almost immediately and while uttering the 
took-oo notes, approached it on stiffened 
legs with wings upraised. Lo and behold, 
his intentions were not the least bit pugi- 
listic; in fact, they were decidedly amorous. 

It was apparent that a stuffed woodcock 
was the “bait” they had been looking for 
and the next job was to build a trap. This 
was done by welding onto the jaws of a fox 
trap, two number nine wire jaws which 
were covered with strong, light weight 
netting. A rubber band stretched from the 
pan to the base of the trap sprung it when 
the trapper pulled a cord which was attached 
to a wooden peg set under the pan. 

The birds caught with this device were 
immediately banded and released unharmed. 
But this isn't the only system that has been 
used. In Louisiana, during the winter, adult 
woodcocks have been banded at night while 
on their pastureland feeding grounds. There 
they can easily be “shined” with a headlight 
and then caught in a shallow net attached 
to a pole 12 to 14 feet long. In addition to 
this svstem, several hundred baby wood- 
cocks have been banded in Maine by using 
a leashed bird dog to locate the flightless 
young shortly after they had left their 
nests. 

Already a goodly number of interesting 
banding records have been obtained and it 
is hoped that as more are recorded it will 
be possible to solve some of the mysteries 
surrounding woodcock migrations and_ to 
gather other important facts about their lives. 
In order to insure good woodcock hunting, it 
is imperative that game administrators know 
the how, when, and where of the migrations 
so that proper shooting seasons can be 
established. So Mr. Hunter, if you shoot a 
bird that has been banded, why not help 


out by sending the band to the proper 
authorities? 

It is equally important that we know 
what the population trends are. Without 


this information it would be impossible to 
set safe seasons and bag limits, and here 
again Mr. Woodcock’s vociferous exhibitions 
are a great help. It is possible to determine 
quite accurately what the population is on a 
large area in the spring by visiting it during 
the activity periods and locating the singing 


birds. If this is done on the same areas in 
different parts of the country each year, it 
is easy, after making comparisons with other 
years, to determine whether the birds are 
increasing or decreasing. 

Woodcock censuses may also be taken dur- 
ing the fall, but since the birds do not sing 
at that time of the year another system must 
be use Areas known to be good coverts 


are censused a couple of times each week 
by an experienced man using a good wood- 


cock dog. Naturally with this method it is 
impossible to know exactly how many birds 
are on an area but it is possible to de- 
termine their relative abundance. It then 


follows that by comparing the number of 
birds on the different areas from week to 
week you can tell about when the different 
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flights occurred. After this information has 
been gathered over a period of years it is 
possible to predict, with some degree of ac- 
curacy, the periods when the birds will be 
most plentiful in various sections of the 
country and the shooting seasons may be 
set accordingly. 


“All this dope sounds pretty good,’ ex- 
claims Mr. Hunter, “but how and where do 
you hunt them? I've gunned rabbits, pheas- 
ants, and deer for twenty years but I'll be 
danged if I ever saw a woodcock.” 

To begin with, it is almost impossible suc- 
cessfully to hunt them without a good dog 
because woodcocks are hard to flush and 
often the cover is as thick as the hair on a 
“sickle tail.” The birds, unlike a lot of our 
other game, sit tight, relying on their pro- 
tective coloration when danger approaches. 
Often you can walk within a few feet and 
they wont flush. This “freezing” quality 
makes them almost ideal to work with a 
dog but for some reason or other a lot of 
good bird dogs won't pay any attention to 
them. Quite often a dog will work and 
point woodcocks almost perfectly but will 
refuse to retrieve them. Apparently there is 
a peculiar odor and taste to the birds that 





Timberdoodle 


some dogs dislike. In spite of all this, there 
are quite a few good woodcock dogs in the 
State and if you are fortunate enough to have 
a chance to hunt with one, you'll undoubtedly 
be champing at the bit ‘till you get one of 
your own. 

As was before mentioned, a woodcock is 
no set up as he whistles through the October 
foliage, but he is brought down quite easily 
and the regular skeet load is plenty heavy 
to do the trick. But if he isn’t even dusted 
on the first rise, don't give up hope. Usually 
he wiil fly only a short distance before 
fluttering into the next good and _ if 
he is properly “marked down” you stand a 
Here 


mes m 


cover 


good chance of getting another shot. 
is where a working 
handy. Very often the bird will sit tighter 
than ever, and if every foot of the cover 
isn't worked carefully you may miss him. 
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The problem of where to hunt woodcocks 
is quite baffling due to their specialized 
feeding habits and peculiar migrations. The 
bulk of the bird’s diet is earthworms and 
that is the reason why nature has endowed 
them with the long, slender bill. It is long 
so that the bird can probe deeply into moist 
soils and the tip is pliable which permits 
it to be opened and closed to grasp worms 
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while the remainder of the bill is closed. 
Due to this specialized feeding habit, an 
area must have soils that support a good 
supply of earthworms and at the same 
time be sufficiently damp and friable to allow 
the birds to probe. Nearly always the type 
of natural vegetation found growing on an 
area is a good indicator of the soil prop- 
erties. By observing what type of cover is 
present, Mr. Hunter can easily tell whether 
or not he is likely to find many birds. 


Good woodcock shooting may be found in 
several different cover types in Pennsylvania 
but the two most favorite ones are alder 
swamps and aspen thickets. However, not 
every area supporting these types of vegeta- 
tion will have a good population of birds. 
The best alder thickets are not the real 
wet or boggy ones; they are too wet for a 
good population of angleworms. But the 
ones that have a damp, loose soil are gen- 
erally ideal woodcock feeding grounds. All 
of the aspen clumps will not afford good 
shooting either. The best ones are those 
that have associated growths of briars and 
goldenrods. An aspen thicket that has a 
ground cover of bracken ferns, mosses, or 
ground pines is of practically no value as 
woodcock habitat and it is just a waste of 
time to hunt in such areas. 


But these aren’t the only good places to 
try your luck. Old pastures that have 
chokecherry, apple, and hawthorn clumps 
are often good environments and on such 
areas the shooting conditions are nearly 
ideal and it is easy to “mark down” the birds 
if you miss a flushed bird. Cut-over areas on 
moist hillsides supporting a mixture of maple, 
waterbeech, chokecherry, blackberry, and as- 
sociated herbaceous growths may also harbor 
a number of birds, especially where they 
are lightly grazed by cattle. Our old con- 
cepts of management for game birds indicate 
clearly that regularly grazing woodlots is 
extremely undesirable, but research findings 
so far indicate that the woodcock is an ex- 
ception to the rule. It has been proven 
in the prairie country of the west that light 
grazing is often of benefit to ducks and it is 
also now apparent that the same practice 
over suitable woodcock grounds is often 
highly desirable. It keeps singing and feed- 
ing patches open so they do not grow up 


with solid stands of trees and shrubs. As 
research is continued, it may show us that 
the practice of light grazing may be of bene- 


fit to other game birds as well. Often bottom 
lands having typical dense woody and her- 
baceous growths furnish 
for woodcocks but on such areas the hunter 


good environment 


meets jungle-like conditions and often cant 
even see the bird when he “whistles off’, let 
alone find the dog when on point 

All I ny of these ¢ € y have 
z00d populations of wv lcocks us 
times during the fall but b ise of their 
peculiar migration habits it is impossible to 
guarantee finding any birds on a ven are 
at a given time. You often will have good 
shooting in a territory one day and come 
back the next with high hopes of knocking 
them for a loop only to find they had pulled 
out during the night. If an area looks good 


but you can’t find a bird, don’t cross it off 
the list; chances are that the next time you'll 
have plenty of fun. And here-is another 
tip that will help in telling whether or not 


(Continued on page 27) 
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Black Bear of Elbow Swamp 


By Jack Anderson 





A page from the past; old Grat and a Pocono bear hunting party. 


‘LL tell you right now that bear hunting 

is no sport for a man with a diseased 
heart; and further, I'll tell you that a person 
with such affliction should not venture into 
the Elbow Swamp of the Pocono mountains 
of Pike County, Pennsylvania, for a more 
jungle-like mess of windfalls, laurel patches, 
scrub oaks, creeping vines and green briars, 
is extremely difficult to find. And yet all of 
us were in accord that Jake should go along, 
even after the doctor suspected a heart con- 
dition and had prescribed “much rest.” 


So off we went, on a November's frosty 
dawn, up to Grat Mellows’ cabin in the 
Poconos, to hunt black bear. Wendell Miles 
accompanied us. He was a good hunter but 
a notorious sob story man, a disciple of 
Schopenhauer if ever one lived, although he 
probably has never heard of the pessimistic 
philosopher. And Jake’s brother Ed also de- 
cided finally to go along. Ed swore that 
he’d devour the hide of any bear shot in 
Pike County. It was a beautiful day, cold 
but crystal clear, and we made good time 
driving up into the mountain country. 

We set up camp in one of Grat Mellows’ 
cabins near Pecks Pond. By the time we 
were settled clouds began to gather omi- 
nously. In another hour, rain began to fall. 
Wendell looked up at the swiftly-moving 
clouds and grumbled, “Big storm coming up.” 

“Passing clouds,” said Grat Mellows, from 
his seat on the cabin porch. “Unsettled 
weather, that’s all.” 

“It looks mighty bad,’ Wendell insisted. 

“Oh poppycock,” said Ed. “I wish I could 
strike a happy medium between you two, 
one is all gloom and the other is all roses.” 
He sighed contentedly, filling his deep chest 
with incomparable Pocono mountain air. 
“The only thing about this whole thing that’s 
bad to me is we ain't getting a bear. But it 


sure does a man good to get out in the 
deep woods once in a while.” 

“There’s bear in Elbow Swamp, don't you 
think there ain't,’ Grat Mellows said. 

Ed smiled without answering. 

“You just wait and see,’ the old guide 
said. 

Until we were fully settled, it was late 
afternoon. The rain ceased to fall, but 
a cold raw wind blew strong from the 
north. Sunset was a pale red, surrounded 
by thick purple-black clouds. We all settled 
inside the cabin, and after the evening meal 
of bacon and eggs sat before a roaring fire 
in the open fireplace. 


I looked at Jake, and there was a peace 
on the man’s face that long had been absent. 
Jake had had many troubles recently, and 
had worried himself into an illness. For 
weeks he had sat idle, brooding. He had 
always been an outdoorsman; hunter, trap- 
per, fisherman, the call of the great outdoors 
had ever been irresistible. Ed had observed 
to me the day before, “He dont need no 
medicine except the forest. Heart ailment. 
Bah! That doctor don’t know Jake like I 
know him.” 

We sat long by the fire, lone woodsmen 
in the dark and wind-stirred forest, and told 
tales to the accompaniment of crackling 
flames and the hissing of green pine timber. 
The aroma of tobacco was heavy in the air, 
and everyone except Wendell was cheerful— 
and Wendell was content in his gloom. It 
was late when I turned in—turned in with 
my buddy, Ed Gordon. And I fell asleep 
very quickly. But I did not know, had no 
way of knowing, how short-lived my sleep 
was to be. 

I was awakened in the middle of the 
night by eerie groans and a terrible pres- 
sure on my stomach. I awoke to darkness 


split only by a dying fire, and found myself 
being rudely crowded to the end of the bed 
by my companion. My mind filled in- 
stantly with the picture of merry-faced Ed, 
stowing away egg after egg and slab of 
bacon after slab of bacon. Oh God, I thought, 
nightmares! I nudged Ed. His _ response 
was to quiet down and moan an incoherent 
“Ah?uh-uh-h- . .” In another instant he 
was snoring soundly. 

Four times that night I was wakened by 
Ed. Consequently, I slept little. It was one 
of the nights down on my ledger as les- 
sons; and the moral of the lesson was, 
steer clear of Ed Gordon as a bed com- 
panion. 

And here I must digress. I could write a 
book on my experiences of pals I have 
bunked with—a book that should, I expect, 
brand me as enemy where before I passed 
as friend. Many are the nights I have 
spent sleepless because of the nocturnal 
habits of another. One man snores. Another 
is a hugger. Another is a cover snatcher. 
Another spends the night talking and ad- 
venturing, so that one wonders how he 
could be rested in the morning. Oh, the 
tales are innumerable, and each succeeding 
tale would have a misery more terrible than 
the last. I wonder often which is worst as 
a bed-companion, a mosquito or a fellow 
man. 


But of the bear hunt. I wakened the fol- 
lowing morning after my last cat-nap and 
blinked cut at the dawn. 

“Clear,” said Grat Mellows, “but it snowed 
several inches during the night.” 

“Oh well, it’s clear anyway,” said Jake. 

“I don't like it,’ Wendell put in. “It 
cleared up too fast to suit me. Something's 
brewing.” 

“That something’s the coffee,” remarked 
Ed. “Sit down and shut up. Boy, nothing 
but a good cup of coffee after a fine night's 
sleep in the woods for me!” 

I said nothing, but I certainly did wince 
as Ed mentioned “fine night's sleep.” 1 
could have fallen asleep at the breakfast 
table. 

But we wasted no time, and soon we were 
outside, dressed warmly, puffing smoke- 
breaths into the frosty air, guns over our 
arms. The forest was a silent fairyland of 
snow, touched lightly here and there by the 
golden fingers of sunrise. We did not speak, 
but started into the forest along an old and 
familiar path. Nothing is more still than 
the silence in the forest after a fall of snow, 
and this stillness was broken only by our 
soft foot-falls and an occasional snap of 
brush. We walked on and on, through 
gulches, across streams that murmured sweet 
cadences through the blanket of snow, uP 
steep hillsides. Finally we crossed a rocky, 
sharp-crested divide, and walked downward 
then in what appeared as a huge, yawning 
valley. Soon we had entered the Elbow 
Swamp. 

(Continued on page 26) 
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“It Ain’t Necessarily So,...” 


By &. Baden Powell 


Continued From Last Month 


ERNON was one of those duck hunters who swear that large 

shot will kill wild fowl farther than small shot, but I said, 
IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO. Study of the effects of single and 
multiple wounds in animals and birds of all sizes reveals that the 
killing power of wounds is proportionate to the square of the 
number of similar size and type wounds. In other words, two 
separate wounds affecting the same quantity and quality of tissue 
have four times the killing effect of a single wound, while three 
wounds exhibit about nine times the killing effect of one wound, 
five wounds exhibit 25 times the killing effect, and so on in geo- 
metric progression. Therefore. small shot at the distances at which 
the velocity and energy is still great enough to penetrate the vitals, 
will likely inflict two or three times the number of small wounds, 
each of which may not destroy as much tissue but in the aggre- 
gate will actually produce a greater killing effect, than a pellet 
of two or three times the size. The moral in this is that if the shot 
charge to be used limits the number of large size shot to a 
sketchy pattern, at a distance at which small shot would still re- 
tain sufficient energy to penetrate to the vitals, the smaller shot 
would be the more effective load. 

A balance between range, shot size and charge, and pattern 
must be obtained to assure optimum killing power when shooting 
game birds with properly choked guns, regardless of gauge. For 
instance, 34 ounce of No. 6 shot will kill all sizes of upland game 
birds and wild fowl very effectively at 30 yards on the wing, but so 
will 7's, 744’s and 8's, and even 9's, for that matter have sufficient 
velocity at that distance to penetrate to a large fowl’s vitals from 
any modern shotgun shell of .410 gauge or larger. If the bird 
is on the water, the 9’s would likely kill better at 30 yards than 
the larger shot because of the greater number of pellets likely to 
penetrate vital areas of the head, neck or spine. While the No. 6 
shot would be able to penetrate as deeply at twice the distance as 
the No. 9’s, if the charge of No. 6 is limited to %4 ounce, the 
pattern is so thin at beyond 30 yards as to likely not strike a vital 
spot, and nothing smaller than a single No. 2 pellet in a small 
game bird and a BB in a large game bird, will kill quickly at any 
distance unless struck in vital nerve tissue areas. Therefore, the 
writer prefers and uses shot sizes assuring multiple wound possi- 
bilities. with proper chokes, to effect quick, humane kills at 
maximum ranges. 

Mellie was one of those “shut-one-eye-and-draw-a-bead” shot- 
gun aimers who swore one must have sights at least equivalent to a 
% inch rifle ivory “jack” bead front and a rocky mountain full 
buckhorn rifle rear sight on any shotgun in order to hit consistently 
at any distance, but I said, IT AIN'T NECESSARILY SO because 
exhaustive tests on almost every conceivable type and specification 
of stock reveals an extreme “checking” position differential amount- 
ing to 34 inch vertical and 34 inch horizontal eye position from 
shot to shot, which would mean not more than 30 inches variation 
at 40 yards, and which is within the “effective” pattern of even full 
chokes. Therefore, skeet, trap and upland game shooting at 40 
yards and under does not need elaborate aiming devices, and the 
ability to “point” a sightless smoothbore faster may get the shot 
off enough sooner to hit the target before it gets far enough away 
to require accurate aiming devices. However, at 50 to 80 yards range 
only the low power shotgun scope can provide the precise direction 
necessary to assure consistent hits, regardless of the skill of the 
gun pointer, because of choke characteristics. All of which means 
that all standard shotguns up to 12 gauge in power need no sights 
and that all shotguns from 12 gauge Magnum up in power are no 
more effective than standard 12 gauge unless scope sight equipped. 
Hence, the reason so many shooters fail to find the advantage of 
the Magnum’s greater possibilities. The Magnums equipped with 
super chokes to be effective at long range throw half of their 
patterns in a dense center pattern at 40 yards. The rest of the 
pellets cover the usual three and a half foot circle. At 60 to 80 
yards this central cluster fans out to a two or three foot killing 
pattern. The other half is a low, thin, scattered, deformed pellet, 
low velocity, stringy, wounding pattern. A %4-inch error in 


Reprinted Courtesy The American Rifleman, March, 1943. 


eye position in the 


“cheeking” throws the 
central killing pattern we 
clear off the target. a) 


Finally all these argu- 
ments led to a challenge 
to compete in a sage hen 
hunt. The birds were 
abundant and, while not 
a difficult target, were 
full grown tenacious ; 
grouse, with heavy fea- e4 
thers and tough mus- & ~ 
cled bodies that weighed 
6 to 8 pounds apiece, 4S 
and measured 24 to 32 
inches in length. Ver- 
non brought 25 shells 
loaded with 4% drams 
of powder and 1% 
ounces of soft BB shot ~< 
for his 10-gauge lever Se 
action. Mellie had 25 
shells loaded with 2%4 
drams of powder and % 
ounce of 7% chilled shot for his 20-gauge double. I took 25 
shells loaded with 3%4 drams of powder and 1% ounces of chilled 
No. 6 shot for my 12-gauge pump. 

The hunt started along the plains of the Buena Vista Valley when 
fall was waning and tints of gray were beginning to creep over 
the stately peaks of the Humboldt Range. The tan plumes of the 
sagebrush were drooping, while the cottonwoods in the canyons 
were shedding their yellow leaves into the rippled creeks beneath 
By midafternoon, with our horses, my two pals and I were winding 
up an arroyo from the main valley almost to the foothills. 

In a mile or so the arroyo opened up into the main canyon 
of Jackson Creek and at this point we separated, one riding to 
the top of either bank of the arroyo and I continuing up the 
bottom. In a few minutes Vernon jumped an old sage cock. The 
cock was so big that he lumbered off like a prize turkey on the 
wing, with his long tail streaming out behind him, and if a 
planet had suddenly fallen on Vernon he would not have looked 
more surprised than when he missed him at a scant 40 yards 
There was little time to reflect on the cause of the miss for another 
great bird roared up to the right. 

Scarcely had he reloaded when, like a retreat of cavalry in 
gray uniform, a flock 200 yards long rose across the front. 
Though there were apparently a dozen right in line before him, 
yet at the crack of the gun only a single bird fell, and as the 
rest unharmed climbed the air with throbbing wings, he fired 
again and another bird parted from the flock with wavering flight, 
hung high in the air for a moment, then folding its wings descended 
with a thud to the top of some bushes a stone’s throw away. 

As the sun entered the home stretch, the number of birds 
increased by the minute. Most of those hitherto flushed were 
merely sentinels, but now we rode into the main flock fleeing on 
their way from the evening water. Long lines rose to the right 
and left, now thoroughly aroused by the booming guns, for already 
Mellie and I had gone across to the bunch which Vernon had 
scattered. Over the bluffs where the foothills began to rise, a single 
bird rode the last beams of the sinking sun. 

In every direction the thoroughly alarmed birds sprang into 
action, only to alight again a few rods in advance. While I was 
gazing at the sight, almost unconscious of my purpose, two birds 






(Continued on page 27) 
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Conservation Guinea Pigs 


Krieble. 


Gordon 
The ecology and life history of the black bear 


Photo by C 


are being studied. 
HE research activities of the Pennsyl- 
vania Game Commission have been so 
extensive and have covered such a multitude 
of projects that it is possible to present here 
only a brief summary of some of our ac- 
complishments during the past few years. 

The purpose of our activities has been to 
find scientific data that will be of assistance 
in managing intelligently the Common- 
wealth’s wildlife so that the public will 
benefit. 

There are three methods of financing these 
projects: (1) Projects financed entirely by 
Commission funds; (2) projects carried on 
under the Pittman-Robertson plan; and (3) 
projects conducted by the Pennsylvania Co- 
operative Wildlife Research Unit. Herewith 
is presented, according to species, a_ brief 
summary of research activities. 

Mammals 

Cottontail Rabbit Study. Several research 
were designed to discover more 
about the life history and requirements of 
the cottontail rabbit. The principal facts dis- 
closed were: (1) Information concerning 
breeding potential, seasonal food and cover 
requirements, cruising radius, the effects of 
predation, diséase, and parasites, and related 
has been produced. (2) Cottontails can- 

withstand climatic extremes unless good 


Y 


projects 


acts 


quality cover is available. (3) Woodchuck 
holes provide ideal winter retreat and escape 
COV for rabbits. (4) Wild-trapped native 
rabbits are far superior to imported animals 
for restocking purposes. (5) Information es 


to the number of cottontails that may be 
annually live-trapped from a given area for 
restocking purposes has been attained. (6) 

*A Summary of Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion Research Activities From 1938 to 1942, In- 
clusive by Allan T. Studholme, from data com- 
piled by Richard Garstel! 





The high mortality rate imported 
animals is probably due to their inability 
to acclimate themselves rapidly to entirely 
different food conditions. (7) The work has 
disclosed an important ecological relationship 
between the cottontail and the woodchuck. 

These projects afforded sound information 
usable in cottontail rabbit management. The 
wisdom of protecting groundhogs has been 
substantiated and valuable information con- 


among 


cerning restocking and live-trapping prob- 
lems has been gained. 
Virginia Whitetail Deer Study. The im- 


portant information resulting from research 
activities on Pennsylvania's large deer herd 
(1) By developing a method that makes 
possible the measurement of amounts ‘of 
deer food on given areas, the status of the 
deer herd and the forage conditions through- 
out the range were determined. (2) Daily 
food requirements and comparative nutritive 
value of several woody plants was deter- 
mined. (3) Information is being gathered 
concerning the effects of forage conditions 
upon the rate of reproduction, and sex ratio 
of the progeny. (4) The effects of silvicul- 


are: 


tural practices on the supply of foods. (5) 
Widely fluctuating temperatures are more 
harmful to deer than continued cold. (6) 


A simple census technique for use on limited 
areas has been developed. 

These studies are producing facts essential 
to wise management of the deer herd, par- 
ticularly in regard to the setting of antler- 
deer seasons. The work provides for 
computation of the carrying capacity of the 
deer range and shows that winter losses are 
caused by malnutrition combined with ex- 
treme weather conditions and not by para- 
disecse. 


less 


sites or 


Black Bear Study. The ecology and life 
history of the black bear are being studied 
in order to determine its requirements, 
Year-round food habits have been studied 
and bear kills reported in the 1939, 1940 and 


1941 game-kill tabulations were analyzed 
through a special questionnaire. 
This work will make available data of 


value in future problems concerning proper 
management of the black bear. 

Fox Study. Foxes are important animals 
in wildlife management work since they 
have a definite role in the ecology of many 
of our small game animals. 

Research is revealing important facts con- 
cerning the fox hunting vs. small game 
hunting problems, as well as the relationship 
between the foxes and game and domestic 
stock. The information is of value as a guide 
in adopting bounty regulations and in reach- 
ing a solution to the several fox problems. 

Fur-bearing Animal Study. A wealth of 
information has been provided on _ trapping 
activities, the muskrat harvest in north- 
western Pennsylvania, the fur primeness of 
various species, and predator and economie 
problems. 

The results are valuable as a guide for 
controlling the harvest and permitting trap- 
ping only when the fur is prime. 


Birds 


Ringneck Pheasant Study. Several re- 
search problems have been carried on in 
order to gain scientific data of value in a 
management plan for the ringneck pheasant. 
The principal facts disclosed are: (1) Much 
life history material has been collected and 
census techniques have been developed. (2) 
Cropping factors determine quality of phea- 





Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
A study of the muskrat in northwestern Pennsylvania revealed some interesting facts 
on primeness, etc. 
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sant range. (3) Winter carrying capacity is 
proportional to the amount of corn left 
standing over winter. (4) Important infor- 
mation on hunters’ take and crippling losses 
has been gained. (5) Of especial interest 
and practical value is the discovery of a 
simple, accurate method of determining the 
sex of day-old pheasant chicks. 

The results of these projects will be use- 
ful in any pheasant management program 
and it will be possible to rear pheasants in 
any desired sex ratio. 

Bobwhite Quail Study. With the idea of 
increasing the supply of bobwhite quai! 
through proper management, research ac- 
tivities are being undertaken. 

Information on the ecology and life history 
of the quail has been obtained, together with 
the determination of the mechanics of winter 
quail losses. Projects now under way are 
trying to solve the rearing and release prob- 
lems. The most important facts disclosed by 
the various quail projects are: (1) The 
ability of bobwhites to withstand climatic 
extremes is dependent, to a large degree, 
upon covey size. (2) Small groups of birds, 
three or four in number, frequently die with- 
ina few hours under extreme conditions even 
though they are in good flesh and well fed. 
(3) The breeding powers of the birds may be 
seriously affected by severe winter suffering 

This work shows that quail, in order tv 
survive our winters, must have at least six 
or even eight individuals left in each covey. 
Furthermore, it may be wise to give the birds 
complete protection for a season after a 
severe winter since reproduction is likely to 
be abnormally low. 

Wild Turkey Study. Through wise manage- 
ment practices, Pennsylvania has become one 
of the few Northern States that still have 
wild turkeys in sufficient numbers to permit 
an open shooting season. 

The factors being studied in the turkey 
program are range requirements, success of 
stocking, causes of mortality, extent and con- 
dition of range, and present status of the 
bird. Also, a series of physiological studies 
was conducted to determine if there were any 
basic differences between the turkeys pro- 
duced at the State Wild Turkey Farm and 
those hatched from eggs produced on wild 
mating areas. 

The principal facts disclosed by this work 
are: (1) The present range of wild turkey 
is limited by the availability of contiguous 
forest areas that produce the required es- 
sential winter foods. (2) When only a day 
old, the chicks produced from eggs of wild 
mated stock have factors of wildness not 
exhibited by the farm birds. These charac- 
teristics are kept permanently by the wild 
mated poults but are never developed to an 
equal degree in the other birds. It is ap- 
parent, therefore, that for restocking pur- 
poses the birds from the areas are superior 
to the farm-raised turkeys. 

These findings are important since the proof 
of the existence of the differences between 
the farm and area turkey justified the ex- 
pansion of the system of wild turkey propa- 
gating areas. The information gained is also 
of value as a guide in planning the turkey 





management and restocking programs. 

; Ruffed Grouse Study. Management and 
| life history grouse studies have been carried 
+ on to gain additional information that will 


. of value in proper management of this 
ird, 
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The findings of this work have disclosed 
much material on the food habits, range re- 
quirements, population densities, and mor- 
tality factors. This is of practical value in 
that it provides additional information on the 
improvement of grouse range and will be of 
assistance in setting bag limits and shooting 
seasons. 

Woodcock Study. Although the woodcock 
is a migratory bird and is not a permanent 
resident of the Commonwealth, it is none the 
less an important game species and as such 
has been given attention. 

The work so far has been limited to in- 
vestigating breeding and fall woodcock popu- 
lations and working on live-trapping tech- 
niques. The accomplishments to date have 
been the development of a live-trap for 
banding purposes and the determination of 
densities of breeding woodcocks in certain 
areas. Also, data on the spring and fall mi- 
grations have been assembled. 

The findings of this study will enable us to 
learn more about the migration and status 
of woodcocks and assist in setting woodcock 
shooting regulations. 

Hawk and Owl Study. The study of hawks 
and owls has been the analysis of stomach 
contents of predatory birds. The principal 
facts disclosed were that: (1) On the basis of 
food habits, only three species of hawks, the 
Goshawk, the Cooper's hawk, and the sharp- 
shinned hawk, are detrimental to the in- 
terests of man. (2) That on the same basis, 
the great horned owl is the only ow! falling 
into that classification. 

The findings disclosed by this study are of 
value in determining what legal protection, 
if any, should be granted to predatory species 
and in setting up bounty regulations. 


Other Research Projects 


Banding and Tagging Program. Pheasants, 
quail, Hungarian partridges, rabbits and other 
game animals released for restocking pur- 
poses were banded or tagged with special 


Photo by J. B. Miller. 
Woodchuck holes provide ideal winter retreat and escape cover for rabbits. 


markers requesting that the Commission be 
notified of their being found dead or legally 
taken. 

The principal facts disclosed were: (1) 
The more suitable the natural range on which 
pheasants are released the higher the band 
returns. (2) Only a small fraction of the 
quail are ever reported, and most of these 
are taken a short time after release. This 
information has been of much practical value 
in the restocking program. 

Operation of Controlled Shooting Areas. 
Three special shooting areas were operated 
for a period of five years. On these, informa- 
tion concerning the amount of hunting, the 
take of game, and the effectiveness of small 
refuges and related facts was gathered. 

The principal facts disclosed by this study 
were: (1) The average hunting day is ap- 
proximately five hours. (2) The approximate 
figures on the average number of hunting 
hours per head of game killed are: Pheasants, 
12 hours, and rabbits, four hours. (3) Ap- 
proximately one head of small game may be 
harvested annually from each 2.5 acres of 
land. (4) The small retreat refuges effec- 
tively serve their intended purposes. 

The results obtained from the work are of 
practical value as a guide for establishment 
of .additional Cooperative Farm-Game Pro- 
jects and in setting annual open seasons and 
bag limits. 

Winter Feeding Experiments. In order to 
determine the actual need for winter feeding, 
an exhaustive study was made of the fasting 
powers of various birds and mammals. Field 
observations were supplemented by the use 
of a climoactometer, a chamber in which 
practically any desired type of weather con- 
ditions can be reproduced 

The principal facts disclosed by these 
winter feeding experiments are that: (1) 
With the exception of bobwhite quail, most 
species of Pennsylvania birds and mammals 
can successfully withstand, without supple- 


(Continued on page 30) 
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Minks caught by a trapper in northeastern Pennsylvania. 


Fur Trapping Methods 


PART 2 

HE best advice that any successful 

trapper could impart to a newcomer in 
the pursuit of fur-bearing animals would be 
simply this—use your head. One may read 
hundreds of pages of trapping literature but 
it’s good headwork that really counts most 
in catching fur bearers. Moreover, the prob- 
lems of a trapper differ somewhat from day 
to day. 

In trapping for foxes one may catch a 
skunk instead, particularly in the case of 
the dirt-hole set. If this occurs before the 
season opens on skunks there would be the 
problem of what to do and how to do it. The 
correct move would be to release the skunk. 
Here the trapper procures a two or three- 
pronged stick or limb of a tree, one that has 
an over-all length of eight to ten feet. With 
the stick in hand approach to the skunk 
should be slow and gentle so as not to excite 
the animal, and when within reach of it the 
pronged end of the stick should be gradually 
lowered down over the back of the creature. 
Thus the animal is pinned down against the 
ground quickly and firmly. Holding firmly 
to the stick the trapper moves forward to the 
skunk, then places the stick under one arm. 
With both hands free the spring of the trap 
is pressed down, the trap jaws are opened 
and the foot of the skunk is withdrawn. 
Applying both hands to the stick again the 
trapper backs up to a safe position, lifts the 
stick, and watches the striped kitty go on 
its way. 

If a dog is caught, as happens once in 
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awhile, it should be approached slowly, 
talked to kindly, stroked gently down the 
back a few times, and released. 


If a small game animal is caught, as may 
occur occasionally, the extent of injury 
should be carefully diagnosed. If there 
should be a compound fracture the tendons 
that hold should be cut with a pocket knife 
and a tourniquet of shoe string or other cord 
applied as a constricting band about an inch 
above the severed part and finally the animal 
is set free. 

The coup de grace as administered to a 
trapped fox is like this: A two-pronged stick 
about three feet long is procured. With the 
crotched end the animal is caught by the 
neck and pinned against the ground. The 
fox is then turned belly-side up and the heel 
of the shoe is used to press down over the 
heart area of the creature. A firm heel-hold 
for two minutes makes the fox a good fox. 
No bullet holes, no abrasion marks and no 
blood. 





NOTICE! 


All persons subscribing to the 
"GAME NEWS" from Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, Scranton and Williams- 
port, Pa., should include the Zone 
Number in their address when 
making Application! 
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When a fox has been caught in a solid- 
staked set—as the dirt-hole set—and disposed 
of in the manner described it enhances the 
possibilities of catching another one. Of 
course the ground could be ripped up con- 
siderably but the place would be so well 
saturated with odors that another fox pass- 
ing in the vicinity would stop to investigate. 
The dirt-hole could then be renovated and 
the trap reset and concealed. 

When loose-setting is practiced, as with the 
grapple or the wood clog, the trapped animal 
always gets away several paces and some- 
time much more than that before it gets 
hooked up in the brush. The grapple or the 
wood clog always leaves the tell-tale trail 
to show the course taken by the animal. 
When it has been dispatched the trap can be 
returned to its original setting place and 
fixed up again. 

Skinning 


It is advisable to take the fur off the 
carcass of a fox just as soon as_ possible 
(this applies to all other fur-bearing aninwls 
as well) because they are more easily 
skinned while some body heat remains in the 
carcass. Removal of the fur is an operation 
which requires careful cutting and pulling, 
and it is the first step of a series in pelt 
preparation for the raw fur market. Proper 
attention to skinning enables one to produce 








a nice looking fur and good appearance adds } 
substantially to the value of the raw pelt | 
With the exception of beavers all fur-bearing | 
animals are skinned by the cased method: | 
The skin is pierced at the underside of both 
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of the hind feet, the cuts are directed to the 
anus, the anus is completely cut around and 
then the underside of the tail is cut open to 
the tip. This applies to all fur-bearing 
animals that have a furred tail. The tip of 
the tail bone is grasped by two fingers and 
pulled out. A little more cutting may be 
required to loosen the pelt at the hind legs 
and then with a little pulling effort the pelt 
is worked off around the carcass. A little 
more cutting may also be necessary around 
the neck, and again at the ears, where one 
should cut close to the skull. The pelt is 
pulled again, and at the eyes the cuts should 
be made most carefully once more. Cutting 
over the nose and around the mouth com- 
pletes the skinning process, 

Foxes and minks are usually skinned with 
the foot pads included on the pelt. The tails 
of red foxes and minks may be slipped or 
pulled off the tail bone by inserting the 
crotch of two fingers firmly by the root and 
exerting a little force. The tail is then slit 
open to the tip. 


Fleshing 


It is essentially important that all surplus 
fats, greases and flesh be thoroughly removed 
from the pelt in order to facilitate drying. 
This job may be done right on the stretch- 
ing board. The scraping is commenced at the 
head and is worked systematically down- 
ward. All of the fat and grease should be 
saved and kept in clean _ containers. 
America’s explosive manufacturers are wait- 
ing for this valuable by-product of the fur- 
bearing animals. The housewives of America 
are saving grease in such small quantities 
as teaspoonfuls in an endeavor to do their 
part toward the war effort; surely we fur- 
takers, who are in a position to salvage fats 
by the bucketfuls, will not be very patriotic 
if we do not do our part in “Save the Fats 
to Help Win the War” program. 

Stretching 

The pelt is fitted on the stretcher with the 
flesh side on the outside. It is drawn over 
the stretcher to fit snugly with the back on 
one side and the belly on the other side. 
Then it is tacked or hooked on at the bottom 
to hold its shape. It pays to make a nice 
looking job of stretching because the shape 
of the pelt is given careful consideration by 
the fur buyer. 


Drying 

The stretcher with the pelt is hung up in 
a place that is dry and cool with some air 
circulation. Raw furs should never be hung 
up where the sun hits them. The pelts of 
foxes should be turned over after about 
twenty-four hours—in other words the pelt 
is removed from the stretcher, the fur side 
is drawn on the outside and the pelt is then 
placed and drawn over the stretcher again 
with the fur side out. Under proper drying 
conditions the pelts of foxes are ready for 
shipment or sale in three or four days. The 
Pelts of weasels are sufficiently dry in one 
day. Pelts of muskrats and minks are dry 
enough in about four days and the pelts of 
opossums, skunks and raccoons, due to their 
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greasy condition, may require a week or 
ten days to dry properly. 


Weasel Sets 


Weasel sets may be worked in simulta- 
neously with fox sets. To be most successful 
the trapper eauips himself with some fresh 
bait of domestic rabbit or fowl, cut up in 
small pieces weighing about an ounce each. 
Since weasels have a habit of searching 
through rock piles a great deal, a place 
around a heap of stones, a cliff or a crag 
should be selected for the set. The trap is 
imbeded firmly, covered very lightly with 
thin moss, dried grass or something similar, 
and tied to a stake or drag. The fresh piece 
of meat should be placed about a foot or 
fifteen inches directly above the trap. 

Where rock masses are not easily accessible 
the weasel set may be made under grapevine 
thickets or other woody entanglements, in 
wood piles or anything similar that affords 
good hunting places for these little animals. 

Good fresh bait is the best known lure to 
catch the weasel. When the fresh bait has 
tainted it has no further appeal and should 
be removed and replaced with another fresh 
piece of meat. 


Skunk-Opossum Sets 


Both the skunk and the opossum may be 
taken easily in very simple sets. Because 
both of these animals go in a big way for 
carrion wherever they can find it a flesh bait 
of almost any kind will entice them to the 
trap, and if the bait is tainted it has even 
more drawing power. Along up-grown fence 
rows are good places to catch either of these 
two fur-bearers, for the chances are that 
every skunk and opossum in the neighbor- 
hood will wobble up or down along them in 
search of food. To make an effective set the 
trap should be placed in any favorable spot 
and the bait suspended about eighteen inches 
directly above the trap. Caution should be 
exercised so as not to make the set in an 
animal trail because in almost any fence row 
there occur other well worn paths used by 
rabbits and other small game animals and 
birds. 
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showing 
Left, home-made steel stake; center, home-made 
steel grapple; right, stake made by trap manu- 
facturer. 


Fox traps, stakes and a _ grapple. 





A young trapper displays two 


red fox pelts. 


Mink-Raccoon Sets 


To trap the mink and the raccoon most 
successfully the trapper resorts to blind 
water sets. Both of these animals do a con- 
siderable amount of hunting for food along 
the shores of streams, lakes and in their 
tributaries. However, it should be remem- 
bered that muskrats frequent the waters ex- 
tensively and, while they come in season 
later, sets intended for minks and raccoons 
should be made in places where muskrats are 
not apt to be caught and away from natural 
muskrat habitat. There are many such places 
that fit particularly well into the scheme of 
mink-raccoon setting. It is a good policy to 
bear in mind that open places about farm- 
lands, such as grassy shores, water-lilly and 
cat-tail areas are natural muskrat environ- 
ment and if muskrat sign is evident. the 
thoughtful trapper goes up or down stream 
and selects places that contain a lot of wood 
growth and little or no natural muskrat food. 
Traps are set in the water in places that 
approximate a depth of two to three inches 
at such spots where natural obstructions such 
as high banks, big stones, tree roots and 
similar barriers cause the animal to enter 
or come out of water. 


Traps are also set in the middle of the 
small branch streams that flow into a larger 
body of water. In order to force the animal 
into the trap these little branch streams are 
fenced off crosswise with sticks set in an 
upright position on both sides of the trap, if 
the width of the water requires it. 


Traps are also set in hollow logs, under 
rock ledges, under overhanging banks, on 
logs that span the streams and any other of 
the various places along the water that show 
evidence of being used by raccoons and 
minks. 

Bait sets may also be used with a fair 
amount of success. The flesh of domestic 
fowl, rabbit and fish are considered good. 
The bait is affixed in such a manner so that 
the animal in attempting to get at it is forced 
into the trap. Suspended bait should be 
about eighteen inches above the trap, and 
the trap should be under water. 

The fur harvest season is not so very far 
off now. Learn to know the fur laws before 
you set traps out in the woods, and then have 
respect for them. Don’t trap too early or 
out of season; don’t set traps at holes in the 
ground, on trails or paths where small game 
animals or hunting dogs are likely to get 
caught. Play the game according to the rules 
and you will have no regrets later. Be a 
sportsman—respect the rights of property 
owners and other trappers. 
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THE ANTLERLESS 


ENNSYLVANIA is not the only State 

in the Union which will have an antler- 
less deer season this year. New York and 
Wisconsin State hunters will also have open 
seasons, Wisconsin for the first time in its 
history and New York for the first time in 
a quarter of a century, except for a limited 
season in one county in 1941. Six Adiron- 
dack York will have a 
6-day season running concurrently with the 
first 6 days of the regular deer season, with 
a 3-day season in two lower Hudson River 
counties and 13 southern tier and western 
counties the week following the close of the 
regular season. Special licenses will be re- 


counties in New 


quired which will be good only in the 
county in which issued. Under the new 
Wisconsin ruling bucks with forked-horn 


measurements, as in the past, will be legal 
for 4 days then will follow a 3-day rest 
period when no deer of either sex may be 
taken. Then for the next 4 days antlerless 
deer will be legal in 20 counties where in- 
vestigation has shown over-browsing con- 
ditions resulted in starvation of large num- 
bers of deer last year, as well as severe 
damage to forest land. 

To the residents of other States an antler. 
less deer season may seem a very strange 
and unusual departure from regular deer 
hunting seasons, but in Pennsylvania this 
program has been in effect for a long time, 
and a brief summing up of its problem and 
its background would be very much in order 
at this time. 

Brief Background and The Present Law—- 
Following the passage of the 1907 Buck Law, 
the first authorization for the killing of 
antlerless deer was enacted by the 1923 
Legislature. 


That Act provided for the is- 


suance of special permits at $5.00 each to 
remove surplus deer from areas where ex- 
cessive damage was being done to orchards 
and farm crops, or where the sexes were 
unbalanced. Since then the plan has been 
modified by the Legislature from time to 
time, and permits have been issued primar- 
ily where the removal of surplus animals 
from restricted areas was found necessary. 
The Commission has never applied the per- 
mit plan as a contro] measure when a state- 
wide surplus of deer existed. 

In 1937 it felt that the permit plan should 
be invoked in 25 counties so as to prevent 
overcrowding of hunters in any of them, 
also to assure the removal of the surplus 
animals (1) from those portions of the 
Commonwealth where the farm damage 
problem was most acute, or (2) where it had 
been determined that forage conditions in 
the forests were critical. Due to the fact 
that sportsmen and landowners alike were 
required to obtain the $2.00 permits then 
required by law, also because they did not 
fully understand the Commission’s objectives, 
the proposed 1937 antlerless deer season was 
thrown into the Courts. It was voided purely 
on legal technicalities incident to advertis- 
ing, and only the antlered buck season was 
in effect that year. 

In 1938 the Commission found it neces- 
sary to reverse the seasons, as had been done 
ten years earlier, without applying the con- 
trol permit plan. That year only deer with- 
out visible antlers were legal. The Court 
upheld this action, and clearly sustained the 
Game Commission's regulatory responsibil- 
ity. The following year the regular buck 
season was held, with a short antlerless sea- 


son in a few counties where insufficient deer 





Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 


A lucky hunter and his companion snapped near English Center during the season 


of 1938. 


had been removed in 1938. In 1940 the Com- 
mission again was obliged to allow the kill- 
ing of all deer, except spike bucks, through- 
out the entire Commonwealth, as had been 
done in 1931. For the seasons of 1941 and 
1942 the buck only were 
declared. 

The 1939 Legislature, taking cognizance of 
the objections raised two years before, modi- 
fied and clarified the law with reference to 
the permit control plan, reduced the fee to 
$1.00, and authorized certain landowners to 
hunt antlerless deer without permits. That 
amendment also provided a lawful method 
for the abrogation of the Commission's ac- 
tion. The Game Law now in effect stipu- 
lates that: 


“If in any year the Commission 
* * * declares an open season for ant- 
lerless deer, it may, in its discretion, 
issue permits to hunt for or kill such 
deer, at a fee of one dollar under such 
rules and regulations governing the 
issuance of such permits as it may 
deem necessary to limit the number 
of persons who may hunt for such deer 


in any portion of the Commonwealth 
cd x * 


regular seasons 


“When such permits are issued to 
restrict the number of persons who 
may hunt antlerless deer in any desig- 
nated portion of the Commonwealth, 
any citizen of the United States resid- 
ing within the Commonwealth who is 
a bona fide owner or lessee of lands 
which lie within the area declared open 
to the hunting of said deer, or any 
member of the family or household, or 
regularly hired help of such owner or 
lessee, if such person is a citizen of the 
United States, actually residing upon 
and cultivating such lands, is hereby 
declared eligible to hunt without a 
special deer permit for such antlerless 
deer upon said property, and, by and 
with the consent of the owner thereof, 
upon the lands immediately adjacent 
and connected with his own lands, 
other than lands owned by or under 
the control of the Commonwealth.” 
(NOTE: Federal authorities advise that 
permission is not granted to hunt on 
adjacent federal lands without the re- 
quired special deer permit and _ the 
regular hunting license, so that in ef- 
fect the clause above applies to all 
“publicly-owned lands”’.) 


From the above it will be observed that 
it was clearly the intent of the Legislature 
that the Game Commission shall issue per- 
mits whenever in its opinion it is necessary 
to avoid overcrowding as well as overshoot- 
ing in a given area; that no provision is 
made for the issuance of such permits by 
any other agency; and that the Legislature 
decided to encourage landowners to help in 
the removal of animals which are causing 
them damage. 

How Need For Season Was Decided—Past 
experience clearly indicates that the deer 
herd under normal conditions increases very 
rapidly. During the 1941 buck season the 
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DEER SEASON 


kill was lower than anticipated due to the 
very unfavorable hunting weather. The 1942 
kill was low because so many hunters were 
prevented from enjoying their usual stay in 
the deer country due to industrial and other 
war conditions. Months ago it became evi- 
dent deer were again becoming too numerous 
in some counties, and that steps would have 
to be taken to relieve this condition. 


All field officers of the Commission closely 
observe game conditions in their districts 
throughout the year. They are always in 
close touch with damage complaints from 
farmers and orchardists. During the recent 
winter and early spring months such officers 
made special observations and reported their 
individual findings. In April the reports 
from every district in the Commonwealth 
were assembled and discussed at field di- 
vision meetings. Later they were further 
analyzed at a special Staff Conference in 
Harrisburg, following which tentative recom- 
mendations to the Commission were agreed 
upon by the entire group. Those confidential 
recommendations were then submitted (on 
April 20) to the Members of the Commission, 
as well as to the leaders of the Federated 
Sportsmen and other groups, for further 
study. The recommendations pointed out the 
necessity for the removal of the numbers 
of antlerless deer indicated in the resolution 
appended hereto, and suggested the issu- 
ance of control permits for the reasons pre- 
viously stated. 


Representatives of the organized sportsmen 
and others were encouraged to discuss said 
recommendations informally with _ their 
various groups, and the Members of the 
Game Commission likewise sought as much 
additional information as possible on the 
subject. The leaders of the organized sports- 
men were requested to submit during the 
intervening three months any recommenda- 
tions, through their own channels, that they 
might desire to make for the Commission's 


consideration. All such suggestions were 
given careful study by the Commissioners 
before they took the necessary legal steps 


to establish the 1943 seasons and bag limits. 


How the Number of Permits Was De- 
termined—Based on the Commission’s past 
experience in issuing permits for the re- 
moval of antlerless deer, it has been found 
that in normal times it requires three per- 
the average to assure the re- 
moval of one antlerless deer. This is espe- 
cially true if the season for such animals is 


mittees on 


held after the regular buck season. The 
Commission, therefore, determined _ that 
under present war conditions it would . be 


necessary to issue at least five permits for 
each deer to be removed this year, even 
though a number of farmers might kill some 
without permits. It was felt for example, 
that many persons who obtain permits might 
bag a buck, therefore be unable to use their 
permits because the law clearly prohibits 
a person from killing more than one big 
game animal of the same species during the 
year. 
permit holders would at the last minute find 
themselves unable to be absent from their 


It was further recognized that many ~ 


daily duties, or be inducted into the Military 
Service, or that weather conditions might 
be unfavorable for antlerless deer hunting. 

Why Not Issue Permits Within the Coun- 
ties?—Some few residents of the eight coun- 
ties involved have asked this question, feel- 
ing that they should have first preference 
in obtaining permits. The wildlife of the 
Commonwealth belongs to all the people, 
and under the law all of its citizens must 
be given equal opportunity to enjoy the 
privilege of hunting it. No provision is 
made by the Game Law for the issuance of 
permits except by the Game Commission, 
nor is any provision made to compensate 
other agents for services rendered. 

In order to handle the task of issuing the 
permits, with an equal opportunity for and 
the least possible inconvenience to all appli- 
cants, it is necessary to centralize that re- 
sponsibility at one point. In that manner an 
applicant who designates a second or a 
third choice on his application may be issued 
a permit without delay in case the supply 
of permits for the county of his original 
choice is exhausted when his application 
arrives. Under any other plan applicants 
would be subjected to an endless amount of 
trouble and delay in finding a source from 
which they might still be able to secure a 
permit, and chances are that they might fail 
to obtain permits at all, even though they 
had applied far in advance of many others. 

The permits will be issued on the basis 
of “first come first served,’ so that those 
who are anxious to obtain them should en- 
deavor to file their applications promptly on 
or after the date fixed in the regulations. 
namely, October 1, 1943. It is naturally 


hoped that the residents of the counties 
opened to antlerless deer hunting, who are 
in the best position to know just where the 
farmers are experiencing the most damage, 
will file their applications early. 


Consideration was given to the possibility 
of having the Commission’s field employees 
in the eight counties issue the special per- 
mits, but this would not be practicable for 
the reasons above enumerated. Also, dur- 
ing that particular season of the year all 
Game Protectors are in the field almost con- 
stantly, and it would be physically impossible 
for them to handle the issuance of such per- 
mits. These employees are not furnished 
office space or clerical help, and at present 
many of them are doubling up to discharge 
duties of fellow officers in the military serv- 
ice, so that they could not perform the 
duties for which they are regularly em- 
ployed if they were compelled to issue the 
permits. 

Where Applications May Be Obtained—As 
promptly as possible after the printer de- 
livers the supply of applications, an ade- 
ouate number of them will be shipped to 
all officers of the Game Commission, to all 
County Treasurers and other hunters’ license 
issuing agents, and to individual applicants 
upon request to the Harrisburg office of the 
Game Commission. 

How May Groups Obtain Permits for the 
Same County?—Groups desiring to hunt to- 
gether for antlerless deer should mail their 
applications in the same envelope, prefer- 
ably with one remittance covering the entire 
group. In that event the second and third 
choice selections must be the same on all 


(Continwed on 


page 30) 





Automobiles and portable camps such as this will no doubt be conspicuous by 


absence this deer season. 


Photo by W. L. R. Drake. 
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NE of the truly great lessons of this 

war is the fact that the way of life 
that is America develops a breed of men 
who have the power, vision and ability to 
master whatever problems are thrust upon 
them. 


Among the foremost of his powers is his 
ability to master the tools of war and to 
out-fight the enemy. Back of that ability 
lie the years of training which Americans 
have received as sportsmen afield with their 
guns. Their ability to shoot has become an 
inherent instinct through generations of liv- 
ing with firearms. 

The right to possess and use firearms is 
one of the inalienable rights in our Con- 
stitution. 

Life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Millions of our boys are fighting to pre- 
serve them. And many others are working 
on the home front to make it possible for 
those other millions to fight. Each is help- 
less without the other—each is as vital 
to the preservation of those rights as the 
other. 

Among those who fight are millions of 
sportsmen—men who grew up with guns 
and have the instinct to use them. Men 
who love the great American out-of-doors 
and are fighting so that, some day, they 
may come back to again enjoy that out-of- 
doors. 

Among those who work on the home front 
are more millions of sportsmen who are toil- 
ing for the same Cause. They, too, want to 
preserve and enjoy that beloved out-of-doors. 
To all of them, the fighter and the worker, 
the conservation of our natural resources 
and wildlife is of vital importance. It is 
one of our priceless heritages. 

The conservationists of the country are 
striving valiantly to carry on the more im- 
portant phases of their programs in spite of 
almost insurmountable handicaps. Budgets 
have been drastically curtailed, man power 
is at a premium, and governmental edicts 
have restricted their activities to a danger- 
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ous minimum. Facilities are almost im- 
possible to obtain because conservation, in 
terms of the out-of-doors, has no priority 
rating. 

There are three outstanding reasons why 
conservation is of such vital importance to 
the immediate future, in addition to its 
value as a commonsense investment in the 
future well-being of our nation. 

Yet there are people who seem oblivious 
to these reasons, or indifferent, because they 
are trying to use the war to do those things 
which they could never do in peace times. 
They declare conservation is a non-essential 
and are planning to confiscate the conserva- 
tion funds for other purposes. Bills are now 
before Congress, bills which would despoil 
our national parks, deplete our wildlife and 
allow private interests to profit at the ex- 
pense of the national welfare.- This type 
of commonsenseless conservation is cloaked 
under the guise of war emergency. 

These bills must be fought and defeated. 
Real conservation must go on. 

The first reason is what it will do for 
those in our armed forces—the boys and girls 
who are sacrificing their hopes for the 
future to assure our way of life for us. For 
them, conservation must go on. If it doesn't, 
they will come back home to an empty vic- 
tery. They, too, need and want our great 
out-of-doors—they are fishermen and hunt- 
ers and nature lovers, the same as we are. 
Millions of them are dreaming of the day 
when they can once more enjoy their native 
haunts, live with Nature, fish their favor- 
ite waters or tramp the fields, dog by their 
side and gun in hand. We owe it to them 
to keep the faith and make it possible for 
them to realize their dreams. That is one 
of the priceless heritages for which they are 
fighting. 

Of even more immediate value to those 
returning after the victory, and to many 
now in war work, are the real opportunities 
for work during the reconstruction period 
which conservation will offer. While not 
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By Grned Euerett 
Illustrated by the Author 


much publicity has been given to the facts, 
our conservation leaders have been far- 
sighted. At the beginning of the war, they 
were among the first to start planning for 
the future, “after the war” period. New 
projects have been carefully laid out. Every 
possible conservation job that could be held 
over has been pigeon-holed until the boys 
come home. All new construction, land im- 
provements, reclamation work and other 
necessary projects are in the budgets and 
ready for instant action. Work for thou- 
sands of our boys to carry them through the 
reconstruction period is waiting. 

It would be a crime against them to allow 
shortsighted, self-seeking or misguided 
propagandists to gain their ends now and 
rob the nation of this opportunity to save 
the returning heros from selling apples on 
the street corners, as happened after the 
first world war. 

The second reason is the value of con- 
servation to the war worker and, through 
him, to the war effort. I have written be- 
fore and now repeat, the attitude of those 
in power toward the man in uniform and 
the man in overalls is out of all proportion. 
Billions are spent on those in the service to 
build and retain their morale and well-being. 
They should be. On the other hand, it is 
just as important to build and retain the 
physical well-being and morale of those on 
the home front! 

A sudden change has come over the home 
front. June and July apparently saw a real 
drop in war production. The authorities 
blame it on over-confidence. I do not be- 
lieve that is the only cause. It is the result 
of the loss of morale and the lack of physical 
ability to keep up the pace, due to overwork 
without the right to relax and recuperate. 

As a nation, we have been and still are 
outdoor-minded. Our recreation, one of the 
bulwarks of our health and ability to work, 
has been contact with nature in one form 
or another. Outdoor games, trips, hunting, 
fishing, nature studies, camping; innumerable 
types of activities which have been a vital 
part of our lives. When we have these 
things, we are physically fit. Without them, 
we lose our productive ability. 

For my own part, I know from experi- 
ence that I can produce more and better 
work in a day after a trip out of doors than 
in two or three days after a long period 
without such trips. The same is true with 
all who have developed their physical and 
mental abilities in our way of life before 
this war. 

Conservation is wise use. The home front 
would be better conserved if it were more 
wisely used. What could be better conserva- 
tion than to allow the mass of workers the 
opportunity to relax in the great out-of- 
doors, where the majority have always found 
their rejuvenation? This privilege is one of 
the liberties that the sportsmen in overalls 
are working overtime to preserve. 

Over and above the fact that such trips 
will build health and morale on the home 
front, thus directly aiding in the war effort, 
there is another important reason why the 
time and means to travel and the ammuni- 
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tion with which to hunt should be alloted 
to the sportsmen. This reason is based on 
three facts which will have a real influence 
this winter on our national well-being. 


Just as the victory gardens have helped 
solve the vegetable problem, so will the 
game the hunter bags aid in relieving the 
food shortage. The amount of meat made 
available for the table each year is far be- 
yond most people’s conception. One deer 
will keep a family in meat for months. Multi- 
ply that by the number of deer killed each 
year in all the states and the poundage is 
astonishing. Add to that the millions of rab- 
bits, game birds and waterfowl and other 
game brought to bag and you have an 
amount of food that can feed the whole na- 
tion for many days. 

Another consideration is the amount of 
deerskins, furs and even feathers from the 
ducks and other wild fowl which are des- 
perately needed both for home use and for 
production for war purposes. 

Also add to these the amount of fat from 
game animals and furbearers which the con- 
servation departments are encouraging the 
sportsmen to collect on an even greater scale 
than last year. This fat is a most important 
contribution to the war effort. 

These considerations alone are enough to 
justify the plea for the privilege and means 
to hunt this fall. Put all the benefits to- 
gether and there are no adverse reasons 
which can outweigh them. 

This is not an idle boast to gain the right 
to go hunting. It is based on facts and 
figures too large and fundamental to be 
denied. Hunting will build health and 
morale! It will help fill the larder! It will 
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be a vital force for the war effort! It will 
help preserve the nation after the war! 

Let us hope that, ere the hunting season 
begins this fall, at least some of the recent 
restrictions can be lifted to permit enough 
travel to and from the fields, and enough 
ammunition released, to make it possible for 
every sportsman, who needs the recreation 
and who desires to aid the war effort and 
the well-being of our nation, to enjoy the 
health-giving, morale-building and food-pro- 
ducing privilege of hunting. 

For this vital service, pass the ammuni- 
tion! we 
When Rabbit Huntin’s Good 

By J. V. DatILy 
When the autumn leaves are fallin 

And the great outside is callin 
When the pheasant booms and thumps out 

in the wood 

When the gray the leaves are rustlin 
And the red the nuts are hustlin 

That's the time that rabbit huntin’s good! 


When the woodchuck’s in his burrow , 
And the frost lies in the furrow 
When the country lassie dons her woolen 
hood 
When the woodpecker is tappin 
And the chipmunk is a nappin 
That’s the time that rabbit huntin’s good! 


When with plenty ammunition 
An the ole gun in position 
When the hounds pick up the trail in best 
of mood 
When the bunch of them start yappin 
An about you guns are crackin 
That's the time that rabbit huntin’s good! 





Hunting Ammunition to be Available Soon 


The question which hunters everywhere 
have been asking themselves for the past 
several months, namely, will any shotgun 
and rifle ammunition be available for hunt- 
ing this Fall, can now be answered. 

The contents of War Production Board 
regulation No. L-286-a, recently addressed 
to sporting goods and other dealers in arms 
snd ammunition, provides that anyone desir- 
ing to purchase shells or cartridges this Fall 
may do so between October 1 and November 
15 but that no individual will be allowed 
more than 25 shotgun shells, 20 center-fire 
rifle cartridges, and 50—.22 cal. long rifle 
cartridges. The regulation also provides that 
every individual requesting ammunition file 
a certificate with the seller to the effect 
that his present stock of ammunition on 
hand or on order from all sources, including 
the special quota above mentioned, does not 
exceed one hundred .22 caliber rim fire 
cartridges, 20 center-fire rifle cartridges, or 
50 shotgun shells. 

Whether or not the allocations made to 
Pennsylvania dealers will meet the minimum 
needs of those individuals coming within the 
above category is a matter of conjecture. 
The Commission hopes they will. When 
the countrywide allocations of ammunition 
were made tentatively sometime ago, on the 
basis of hunting licenses issued by the sev- 
eral states, special consideration was given 
to the states that have big game hunting, of 
which Pennsylvania ranked third with an al- 
lotment of 825,000 center-fire rifle cartridges, 
and second with an apportionment of ap- 
proximately 6,000,000 shotgun shells. Figura- 
tively speaking, this is a generous share 


of the countrywide quantity made available, 
and Pennsylvania nimrods should get through 
the season without too much hardship—that 
is if everybody plays the game honestly and 
shares supplies on hand with fellow sports- 
men. The responsibility rests with each in- 
dividual hunter, and the Commission hopes 
that every nimrod will do his part so that 
the other fellow will have an equal oppor- 
tunity in the field this season. 


You Belong to Me 


When my daily work is done 
I hurry home to you, 

You meet me at the garden gate 
Never failing, ever true. 


We sit together on the lawn 
The lovely sunset view. 

I place my hand upon your brow 
And pledge my love to you. 


Your eyes, deep wells of mystery, 
With loving rapture beam, 

You reach and gently touch my hand 
Yet disturbing not my dream. 


Oft you raise your voice in song 
So beautiful to hear 

I gaze upon your lovely face 
And listen and revere. 


‘Tis then I always realize 
How much you mean to me, 
The finest dog in all the world 
To me you'll always be. 
STANLEY Novak. 
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HUNTING THE HEADLINES 
























































We began to see such news items from the game areas as— 


EADERS of the PENNSYLVANIA GAME 

NEWS may recall some of the controversy 
that raged among the hunting fraternity, the 
nature lovers, sportsmen’s groups and others 
interested in our wildlife (the term wildlife 
pertains only to the outdoor variety) through 
the ‘thirties. Some of you may have taken 
part in the issue on one side or the other. 
It could be you even defended your own 
personal opinions in the chest-pounding, 
table-thumping orgies that ranged from the 
loneliest mountain cabin to the polished desks 
of Harrisburg. 

lthough the fire and thunder are gone 
from the arguments, or have at least been 
diverted to a bigger problem, you can still 
find a few of the boys ready to flare up and 
resume the battle. However, most of them 
are more interested in a new and more im- 
portant type of gunning, vermin shooting of 
the brown-skinned, slant-eyed variety at 
which they are also very adept. 

Without stirring up any old skunk dens, 
lets review some of the journalistic labors of 
the headline writers that appeared in the 
news during those famous by-gone days. 

Away back in 1928, when the Board of 
Game Commissioners and many farsighted 
outdoorsmen, foresaw with alarm the rapid 
increase in Pennsylvania's famed deer herd, 
and proposed an open season on does a great 
hue and cry was raised that was to be stand- 
ard equipment with the fur, fin, and feather 
faction for over a decade. 


We began to see such news items from 
the game areas as: 


Doe Slaughter Unnecessary, Say Veterans 


Over 500,000 resident and non-resident li- 
censes were sold for the year of the first 
season on does only. It was said that deer 
would be very easily slaughtered. Does 
would walk right up to a hunter to be shot 
like herded cattle. However only 25,097 of 
the ‘tame’ females were converted to venison, 
so it can be safely assumed some of the boys 
were highly disappointed. 

Adding insult to injury, the Commission 
declared a three day open season on does 
in 1930. This was prior to the regular buck 
season. Voices were again raised in protest 
—and volume— 

Self-styled experts were howling to high 
heaven. 

“It will be the end of deer hunting for 
years to come.” 

“All that bunch in Harrisburg cares about 
is the money they will take in.” 

Remember? 

The three day open came in with a great 
hullabaloo. The boys figured there would be 
a terrific toll taken. I know because I was 
one of ’em. 

The three day season on does, however, 
netted only 5,979 females of the species, while 
the regular buck season found 20,115 shiney 
pairs of antlers brought home to be nailed 
above as many mantles or garage doors. 


The herd was not exterminated. 
A year later came 1931, and with it the 
startling line from Harrisburg: 


Overpopulation Necessitates Killing of Does 


But the venerable ‘veterans’ were not to 
be outdone. Almost in the same issue we 


read: 


Baby Slaughter Unnecessary, Say Veterans 


The Commission lowered the bars for a 
two week period on both sexes. In that 
period 70,255 does and 24,796 bucks were 
dragged home in various stages of preser- 
vation. Up to that time, this was the greatest, 
and most successful, season in the history 
of Pennsylvania’s annual deer hunt. 95,051 
deer dragged from the hills of the game 
country would surely mean the end of good 
hunting. Did not the ‘experts’ themselves 
predict it? Yet the following summer found 
complaints pouring into the Commission’s 
office in Harrisburg asking payment for crop 
damage and permission to kill deer found 
destroying grain fields and truck gardens. 

The herd continued to increase, and as a 
result the natural forage of Odocoileus Vir- 
ginianus became very scarce in many lo- 
calities. Deer were forced to forsake the 
natural foods to which they had been accus- 
tomed and feed on such growth as staved 
off actual starvation perhaps, but which fur- 
nished very little nourishment. The ever 
hungry heard naturally took to raiding the 
farmers succulent fields. Experienced, far 
seeing outdoorsmen recognized the danger 
of these conditions and were very persistant 
in their pleas for a reduced herd. The Game 
Commission after being deluged with vague 
suggestions and ‘workable plans’ concluded 
that the open season was the only real solu- 
tion to the problem. 

In 1935, after a careful survey—based on 
farmers complaints and field reports—the 
Commission declared 14 counties open on 
antlerless deer following the regular buck 
season. The ink was hardly dry on the 
official declaration when the old familiar 
howls were heard: 


“Refuse to Kill ‘Cows,’” Says Old Woodsman 


After the slaughter of ‘cows’ had been 
completed and reports had been tabulated, 
we read with lifted eyebrows that 46,668 
does and 23,802 bucks were on the casualty 
list. 

The tempest subsided somewhat, that is, 
it got a little quieter after the artillery was 
oiled up and put carefully away. We heard 
very little about the deer problem in the 
news columns, but we did see some very hot 
oral battles that very nearly led to bloodshed 
wherever two or more deer hunters got 
together. 

During the next two years however, un- 
believably large herds were reported. If 
you dont think so, just take a gander through 
the back issues of some of the papers from 
the big game areas at that period. You will 
find such items as: 
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by Lewis D. Reddinger 


Driver Escapes Injury as Deer Wrecks Auto 
Farmers Want Action on Deer Damage 
Those were the popular headings in the 

game country papers back in the days of 

gasoline and tires. Yet it had been predicted 
each previous season that good hunting was 
at an end. 

By 1938 the problem had become acute. 
Something had to be done. While the Com- 
mission was squirming between two fires, 
carefully taking into consideration both sides 
of the issue, which by now was becoming 
nationwide, something new was added by 
way of eliminating part of the swelling herd. 


Deer Die Without Guns. Mysterious Malady 
Seen in Game Zone 

Of the forty-nine or more dead deer re- 
portedly found in the locality, game officials 
declare only about a dozen were actually 
discovered. Similar findings had been re- 
ported in previous years but eyewitnesses 
were a little vague when asked for informa- 
tion. What caused their untimely demise is 
still a mystery. 

The Commission finally decided to take the 
most feasible route open. An open season 
was declared on does only. All counties were 
thrown open from November 28 to December 
3. 

Shortage of 1940 Deer Predicted 

After the first two days had passed, days 
of extremely heavy shooting they were too, 
and deer carcasses were flowing out of the 
hills in a seemingly endless stream, we read; 


“Shortage Faced for Years to Come” 
Say Veterans 

“Herd Will Snap Right Back in Two or 
Three Years” Says Game Commission 
The destructive season finally faded into 
oblivion. Lamentations were long and loud. 
The herd was utterly destroyed. Pennsyl- 
vania was a ‘has been’ as far as deer hunt- 
ing was concerned. 

Then from the very heart of the Big Game 
Country came a sensational announcement: 
Open Season Fails to Cut Herd Seriously 
This was all a scheme. It just couldn’t be. 
Several more days passed, and we read 
with wonder: 


State Forests Still Have Big Herds of Deer 


From officials of the Allegheny National 
Forest we heard more astounding reports: 





Census Reveals Great Herds 


| “Not All Does Killed” Say A. N. F. Officials 


In spite of the reports of Game and Forest 


| Officials that deer were still in abundance 


in many sections of the state, some of the 
| boys were kind of hide-bound in their be- 
lief that the herd was ruined for years to 
come. “Sure they will tell you there are 
Plenty of deer yet, they want to sell licenses 
before the fellows wise up.” While such ar- 
guments were making the hunting cabins, 
lap-rooms, and sundry other meeting places 
of the Great Hunting Fraternity jingle, we 
saw this little gem in one of our big dailies. 


Autoist Flees Deer Charge, Kills Animal, 
Then Herd Thunders Over Him 

Directly in the path of a herd of charging 

oe, HH 9 of Ga narrowly escaped 
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serious injury last night. He was driving 
along Plumer-Oleopolis road when a deer 
suddenly leaped from the woods. The car 
struck the animal. Walking back to where 
the deer was hit, Mr. S—— could find no 
trace of the animal. Then he heard a rustle 
in the woods, looking up he saw four deer 
charging toward him. 

Presence of mind saved him from serious 
injury. He threw himself flat on the ground. 
The deer leaped directly over him, crossed 
the road continuing their dash into the woods 
on the other side. 


Deer so Plenty They Crash Bus 
Autoists Asked to Save Deer 


Buck Crashes Shop Windows, Causing $1,000 
Loss 


Big Baby Deer Destruction is Seen in State 
Fear Herds Will Be Ruined 


All this in spite of the dire predictions 
made annually by well meaning but misin- 
formed groups, who visioned only the sleek 
forms as they dashed majestically through 
the laurel thickets, or who on a snappy De- 
cember morning watched a nice buck come 
slowly and cautiously into the sights of a 
shiny Remington or Winchester. They are 
never to be forgotten sights. But then 
neither is a thin, emaciated, wobbly creature 
in early spring that barely managed to live 
through a long hard winter. Prey to disease, 
the bot-fly, and scores of dogs that are left 
to roam the woods throughout the summer 
months. 


Meanwhile; 
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Grange Asks State To Pay Deer Damage 
Herds of Deer Face Disease in Kane Area 
To Save Game Animals 


After it was officially announced that does 
as well as bucks would be legal prey over 
the entire state in 1940 we began to see items 
such as 


Attempts to Halt Doe Slaughter by Petitions 
Bog Down 


Almost in the same issue however we read 
this one: 


Pennsylvania Deer Invading Ohio for Food 
Jefferson County, (Ohio) Overrun by 
Starving Animals 


Buell Patterson, popular authority on dogs 
and hunting, once said in a column on Game 
and Hunting: 

“Pennsylvania has for years set an ex- 
ample for other states by having a sound 
deer policy which produces deer. The hunt- 
ing possibilities are excellent. Does as well 
as ‘bucks have been the targets for Pennsyl- 
vania’s hunters, but the deer population 
stays up.” 

After various petitions had failed to halt 
the killing of does, the boys hung up their 
shotguns, took down their rifles and hied 
themselves off to the brush on what proved 
to be the greatest deer hunt in the history 
of Pennsylvania. 


The dawn had barely lighted the eastern 
sky on the first day of season when tales of 
all kinds began pouring out of the woods. 


(Continued on page 28) 

















“It will be the end of deer hunting for some years to come, .. .” 
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OUTDOOR WRITERS MEET 


Photc H. T. Wieand. 


Though the ground be covered, the _ trees 
laden, and the stream-sides icicled, the true 
outdoorsman will be afield drinking in Nature’s 
beauty. 


HE Summer Meeting of the Outdoor 

Writers Association of America for 1943 
brought out a most representative attendance 
despite all of the war-time restrictions and 
difficulties of transportation. In all 106 regis- 
tered for the meeting with the largest dele- 
gation of course coming from the host state 
of Tennessee. However, well on to seventy- 
five percent of those present were from 
other sectors of the country including repre- 
sentatives from Alaska and Canada and an 
observer from the official British colony at 
Washington. 

The Tennessee Outdoor Writers Association 
and the Department of Conservation of Ten- 
nessee were joint hosts for the occasion and 
headquarters for the conference were housed 
in the High School in Tellico Plains, which 
is the gateway to the famous Cherokee Na- 
tional Forest, wherein are located the Tellico 
Wildlife Management Area and the Great 
Smoky Mountains National Park, as well as 
parts of the system of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority. 

Three general meetings and a session of 
the Board of Directors of the OWAA were 
held on Friday, June 25 and a huge Camp- 
fire and Barbecue under the auspices of the 
Brotherhood of the Jungle Cock was carried 
out Saturday night, June 26. 

In every way, in point of attendance, 
amount of work accomplished and general 
enjoyment the conference was well worth 
while and will be long remembered by all 
who were present. 


Resolutions 


Resolutions adopted are as follows: 
By Len Hoffman of South Bend, Indiana, 
a resolution endorsing the plan for the 
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restoration of the Kankakee Marsh in In- 
diana. 

By Raymond L. Brown, editor of Out- 
door Life, a resolution calling for the defeat 
of Senate Bill No. 1152 now in committee in 
the United States Senate, which bill would 
throw open the country’s National Parks and 
Forests as well as other public domains to 
private interests for private gain. 

By Kenneth A. Reid, executive director of 
the Izaak Walton League of America, a reso- 
lution seeking to stop the pollution of the 
country’s waters by denying any munici- 
pality or private group or. institution any 
funds during the post-war construction 
period unless already provided with or ready 
to provide adeauate modern sewerage sys- 
tems. 

By Arnold J. Stewart, of Wilmington, Dela- 
ware and a member of the Atlantic Coast 
Marine Fisheries Compact Commission, a 
resolution calling for the taking over by the 
Federal Government of the supervision of all 
migratory food and game fishes through the 
medium of the Transportation Act (now in 
preparation) as a stop gap until such time 
as a treaty may be made with Canada for 
migratory fishes. 

By Arnold J. Stewart, a resolution calling 
upon the Atlantic Coast Marine Fisheries 
Compact Commission to realign their present 
set-up so as to give a better representation 
to the sportsman-angler. 


Winter Meeting 

So as to avoid any conflict of dates, Presi- 
dent Ivar Hennings of the Izaak Walton 
League, agreed that his organization would 
meet in Chicago the last week-end of March, 
1944 and following a discussion from the 
floor, upon motion by Joe O'Byrne and 
seconded by Kenneth A. Reid, it was decided 
to hold the 1944 annual meeting of the OWAA 
the last Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday of 
February, in Columbus, Ohio. 

George Landis was appointed General 
Chairman for the committee of arrangements 
for the annual meeting and Ray Howard, 
Director of Information for the Ohio Con- 
servation Commission was commissioned to 
develop plans for a moving picture educa- 
tional demonstration as part of the program. 

At the Friday evening session President 
J. Hammond Brown made the William Baxter 
Award presentation for the year 1941 and 
1942. He gave a full recital of the incidents 
that led to the offering of such award an- 
nually by William Baxter of Wilmington, 
Delaware and’ explained just why the awards 
for 1941 and 1942 were delayed in their pre- 
sentation, although the recipients had been 
duly chosen by the Board of Judges in charge 
of recommending the awards, which board 
consists of the Honorable Frederic C. Walcott, 
President of the American Wildlife Institute; 
Dr. Ira N. Gabrielson, Director of the Federal 
Fish and Wildlife Service and Dr. T. Gilbert 
Pearson, President Emeritus of the National 
Association of Audubon Societies. 

These awards are presented for some ex- 
emplary service to the conservation effort 
over and beyond the call of duty and only 
accredited outdoor editors who are members 
of the OWAA are eligible to receive it. 


OCTOBER 


The award for the year 1941 was then 
presented to Arnold J. Stewart, outdoor 
editor of the Wilmington (Del.) News. 
Journal with the following citation: 


All packed up and awaiting train-time to 
join a group of friends for a fishing trip to 
Maine, Arnold J. Stewart of Wilmington, 
Delaware, when he received word that 
there was an outbreak of a strange malady 
among the wild ducks feeding on the Dela- 
ware river marsh back of the city of Wil- 
mington, forgot all about his trip and when 
arriving on the scene he found conditions 
even worse than his first information sug- 
gested, rallied his townsmen and went to 
work to fight the first extended outbreak 
of botulism recorded for the Eastern States. 
With all Federal and State conservation 
officials away from the State attending a 
conference in Boston, he took over and 
organized men and boys into groups to 
rescue the wild ducks from the polluted 
marshland and carry them to pure water. 
In this manner hundreds of ducks were 
saved. 

With steadily arriving hordes of ducks to 
the polluted marsh waters, he went on the 
radio and appealed to the sportsmen of 
Delaware, Maryland and Pennsylvania to 
come and give a hand and then gaining 
direct contact with the White House, asked 
President Roosevelt to see that official aid 
was sent at once. There was immediate 
action. Men were stationed with shotguns 
loaded with blanks to frighten away the 
newly arriving wild ducks and later by 
opening a dyke, fresh water was flooded 
into the polluted marsh and in a short 
time the further menace from an outbreak 
of botulism was removed, all because one 
man recognized the danger in time knew 
what should be done and saw that this was 
done, a most exemplary service in the con- 
servation of wildlife over and beyond the 
call of duty. 
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Photo by M. J. DeBerti. 
“Red Dawn” pointing grouse in Forest County, | 


season of 1941. Mr. DeBerti is the dog’s owner | 
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The award for the year 1942 was then pre- 
sented to John Martin, outdoor editor of the 
Atlanta Constitution. In the absence of Mr. 
Martin, now in the service of his country, 
the award was received by his close friend, 
Charles Elliott, Conservation Director for the 
state of Georgia. In making the presentation, 
President Brown made the following citation: 

When through a series of political machi- 
nations, the state of Georgia found its con- 
servation set-up disintegrating, with con- 
stant raids upon the renewable natural re- 
sources of the state by selfish interests for 
personal gain, John Martin, outdoor editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution concluded that 
the time had come when the people should 
be aroused to enormity of the situation. 


Organizing groups of sportsmen and con- 
servationists in each county of the state, he 
began a campaign for decency in the man- 
agement of the natural resources of the 
state including its wildlife. 

With a Gubernatorial election looming, for 
the first time in the history of our nation, 
the matter of decency in conservation be- 
came the deciding point of an election. 


The campaign speedily became the all- 
absorbing topic in the state of Georgia. 
Mud slinging became rampant and John 
Martin became the target of every political 
machine orator in the state. With the 
solid backing of his paper, The Atlantic 
Constitution, he traveled thousands of 
miles, mending breaks in his forces at one 
spot, rebuilding demolished bulwarks in 
another. 


Day and night he went up and down 
Georgia, calling upon the people to oust 
those who had dragged the fair name of 
the state in the dust and promising on be- 
half of his candidate a conservation set-up 
completely removed from politics. 

John Martin won his fight and today 
Georgia takes its place among those few 
states that are blessed with a conservation 
establishment entirely removed from the 
machinations of politics. 


All of which came about because a Georgia 
outdoor editor placed decency above gain 
and was not afraid to fight for what he con- 
sidered the right thing to do, an exemplary 
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service to conservation far and above the 

regular call of duty. 

In receiving the award on behalf of Mr. 
Martin, Mr. Elliott stated that he would per- 
sonally see that it was delivered at once to 
him at Cornell University where he is at- 
tending a Candidate Officers Training School. 


Upon motion from the floor, which was 
duly seconded, the Governors of Ohio, 
Georgia and Tennessee were made honorary 
life members of the OWAA. In announcing 
this fact, President Brown briefly explained 
that it was hoped that this honoring of three 
Governors for their exemplary work on be- 
half of modern conservation ideals would be 
an incentive for the other chief executives of 
the other states of the Union. 
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Business Opportunities 
Investors Wanted: For every $18.75 in cash 
invested in my business I will return $25 at 
the end of ten years.—Uncle Sam, c/o U. S. 
Treasury. 


Fur-Sealing operations in the Pribiloff Is- 
lands, secret in 1943 because of their prox- 
imity to military operations, have resulted 
in a record take of 117,164 skins, the Fish and 
Wildlife Service reports. This is the largest 
ever made under government controlled 
sealing, and an increase of 22,151 over 1941. 
Last year, only 127 skins were taken, as 
military authorities ordered the Pribiloffs 
evacuated shortly after sealing operations 
began. 





PENNSYLVANIA MIGRATORY GAME SHOOTING HOURS FOR 1943 


(Under Federal and State Laws Combined) 


Eastern War Time 


Harrisburg Data* 




















September October November December 
Day of Shooting Day Shooting Day Shooting Day Shooting Day 
Month Starts Closes | Starts Closes } Starts Closes | Starts Closes 
A.M. P.M. | A.M. P.M. | A.M. P.M. | A.M. P.M. 

1 6:05 7:39 | 6:33 6:50 | 8:00 6:00 | 8:00 5:42 

2 6:06 7:37 | 6:34 6:48 | 8:00 6:00 | 8:00 5:42 

3 6:07 7:36 8:00 6:00 | 8:00 5:42 

4 6:07 7:34 | 6:36 6:45 | 8:00 6:00 

5 6:37 6:43 | 8:00 6:00 

6 6:09 7:31 | 6:38 6:42 | 8:00 5:59 

7 6:11 7:29 | 6:39 6:41 

8 6:11 7:28 | 6:40 6:39 | 8:00 5:57 

9 | 6:12 7:26 | 6:41 6:37 | 8:00 5:56 

10 | 6:13 7:24 8:00 5:55 

11 | 6:14 7:23 | 6:43 6:34 | 8:00 5:54 

12 6:45 6:32 | 8:00 5:54 

13 6:16 7:19 | 6:46 6:31 | 8:00 5:53 

14 6:17 7:18 6:47 6:29 

15 6:18 7:17 | 6:48 6:28 | 8:00 5:51 

16 6:19 7:15 | 6:49 6:26 | 8:00 5:50 

17 6:20 7:12 8:00 5:49 

18 6:21 7:11 | 6:51 6:23 | 8:00 5:49 

19 6:52 6:22 8:00 5:48 

20 6:23 7:08 6:53 6:21 8:00 5:47 

21 6:24 7:06 6:54 6:19 

22 6:25 7:05 | 6:55 6:18 | 8:00 5:46 

23 6:25 7:03 6:56 6:17 8:00 5: 46 

24 6:26 7:02 8:00 5:45 

25 6:27 7:00 6:59 6:14 8:00 5:45 

26 7:00 6:13 8:00 5:44 

27 6:29 6:37 7:01 6:11 8:00 5:44 

28 6:30 6:55 | 7:02 6:10 

29 6:31 6:53 | 7:03 6:09 | 8:00 5:43 

30 6:32 6:52 | 9:00 6:00 | 8:00 5:43 

31 

















*COMMENTS: The above table as indicated is based on Federal and State laws com- 
bined. Blanks indicate Sundays. Under the Federal law in effect for 1943 migratory bird 
hunting is permitted from one-half hour before sunrise to sunset but the Pennsylvania 
law, beginning with October 30, further restricts the shooting day for migratory game 
birds as above indicated. This data is based on the Harrisburg time zone. 

During the period when the hours of sunrise and sunset govern the length of the shoot- 
ing day, with the above table hunters in any part of Pennsylvania may determine quite 
accurately the lawful time to shoot in the locality by: 

Subtracting approximately 4 minutes for the Reading-Wilkes-Barre Zone 

Subtracting approximately 8 minutes for the Philadelphia-Easton-Hawley Zone 

Adding approximately 4 minutes for the McConnellsburg-Huntingdon-Coudersport Zone 

Adding approximately 8 minutes for the Johnstown-Punxsutawney-Warren Zone 

Adding approximately 12 minutes for the Pittsburgh-Erie Zone 

Wherever a fixed hour occurs repeatedly in the above table, such as 8:00 a.m. from 
November 1 to December 3 inclusive, no adjustments are allowable regardless of the part 
of the Commonwealth in which one may desire to hunt. 


September 23, 1943 
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After an area 16 x 18 inches is cut down to the aforementioned layer 
or deeper, On a tree at least 8 inches in diameter and reasonably free 
of large blemishes, begin at an upper corner and start the bark with 
the point of your knife 


ALL moose in Pennsylvania? No, but you can make yourself a 
swell den decoration, one which will lend a real northwoodsy 
atmosphere to any sportsman’s hangout. 

Perhaps, paper or canoe birch within O-P.A. 
distance, but don't let that cramp your style. Look about you. An 
yutdoorsman is supposed to be resourceful. Or, maybe, you're one 
of those fortunates who does live in one of our northern counties 
where the white birch grows. Whatever your status, read on. 

One Sunday afternoon not so long ago I was seized with that 
nostalgic feeling doubtlessly familiar to you too. You know, I 
mooned around, staring blankly into space while fancy winged to 
haunts of trout and hern; where feathery hemlock fronds caressed 
the roisterous stream. Yes, I could even smell the piney mountain 
sir. Right then and there, a most irresistible desire took form within 
me. I just simply had to make myself a moose horn. 

When I casually mentioned the unholy desire to my wife, she 
peered at me and wondered if my inability to make my usual two- 
week trek into the north country and eat burnt food garnished 
with pine needles while digging assorted insects out of my ears, 
hadn't affected my mind. 

What in the world do you want with a moose horn?” she 
finally managed, calculating, I suppose, that she'd better humor me. 

I started with, “Well, I can call moose,’ but when a look of 
definite alarm bespread her countenance, I finished with a lame, 
“Oh, itll give my den a little northwoodsy atmosphere.” 

She heaved a sigh of resignation. 

According to the guides, the approved bark for an authentic 
moose horn must come from the canoe birch. This, despite the 


country is not 
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fact that most of them use a ready-made, folding creation put out 
by a mail order house. The genuine article, they say, imparts a 
wild timbre to the seductive call possible with no other material. 
Anyway, that’s their contention during fishing season when there 
is no need for a moose horn. However, if there is a souvenir 
hound among the anglers who wants to take home one of the useful 
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At a blemish, pause and carefully cut through it. If you pull here 


the bark will be surely ruined. 
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gadgets, the guide will soberly reply that the bark can be peeled 
only in October. During the hunting season the plaint is that he 
forgot to lay in a supply of bark during the stripping season in 
June and forthwith hauls out the mail order horn and remarks, 
“The big boys go for this.” 


The canoe birch grows in a number of our northern counties, 





The peeled piece has a tendency to curl inside out so that it facilitates 
the shaping of your horn. One end should loosely fit the mouth. A 
five or six-inch flare at the other end is O. K. 





While the permanent retaining bands are being cut, the horn may 
be held intact with pieces of string tied about it or by sharp pegs 
pushed through the bark. The bands, of course, are also made of bark. 
An arrow-head at one end fits into a slit on the other end. 


The only band requiring fair accuracy is the one fitting over the 


mouth end. The others may be approximated. If you're a stickler for 
heatness, you’ll measure all of them. An inch and a quarter width for 
the bands is O. K. 





but if you chance to live elsewhere don't despair. The weeping, 
cutleaf variety gracing many a city avenue and lawn will do 
nicely. If that, too, is unavailable, a hunk of cardboard will supply 
everything but the glamour. At that, a reasonable facsimile of the 
latter can be concocted with the addition of a few birch speckles 
applied with brush and paint. 


Contrary to information from the most “reliable” sources, it is 
possible to peel the bark of the canoe birch at any season. True, 
at times the bark clings so tenaciously as to make it practically 
impossible to peel in the conventional way. The secret lies in 
stripping the outer bark off of the brownish-green layer instead 
of off the sapwood as the guides are wont to do. The weeping, 
cutleaf birch peels best on a dark night, the darker the better. 

Now, the most amazing thing about this horn is that it works. 
After completing mine (made from a weeper), I went out into the 
semi-wilderness at the edge of town, squatted among some low 
growths * in an approved fence corner at the edge of a clearing 
(this, also according to the guides), and proceeded to sound off. 
The idea, of course, is to simulate the call of a love-sick cow 
moose and thereby attracting the susceptible bull and frequently, 
bulls. 

In a surprisingly short time there was arrayed about me an 
assorted assemblage of curious cows,** but, thank heavens, not 
a solitary bull 


* Warning: Don’t, as I did, squat in a thicket of poison ivv. 


** Mostly Holsteins. 





Here it is, completed. Three or four bands are enough for a horn of 


this size. 


p nae After the bark dries and hardens, its shape is practically 
xed. 
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A Woodland Shrine 


I made a journey one fine day 
To a glen not far away. 
I went to rest beside a stream 
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IN MEMORIAM 
The person who did more in the in- son merits all the acclaim the naturalist’s 


terests of worldwide bird protection than 
anyone else has passed on to his great re- 
ward, and his passing is mourned by bird 
lovers and naturalists throughout the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson, President of the 
National Audubon Society, who died on Sep- 
tember 3 at the age of sixty-nine after a 
brief illness, just rounded out thirty-eight 
years of Audubon work nine months ago, on 
December 31, 1942. Eight years ago he had 
turned over the direction of the Society’s 
affairs to others and had become President- 
Emeritus. That by no means meant the 
cessation of his interest in the work to 
which he had devoted his life. Instead he 
turned his energies to the field of inter- 
national bird protection, and ultimately suc- 
ceeded in stopping the slaughter of song- 
birds, herons and other species that were 
used so extensively in the millinery trade, 
and in gaining protection for other feathered 
friends in the countries of South America. 

Dr. Pearson was interested not only in the 
protection of birds but in conservation in its 
broadest conception and helped support 
much National Legislation in the interests 
of fish, forestry and wildlife. 

His last extensive field work, just before 
the present war, involved a journey through 
most of that continent, during which he com- 
pared the game and other wildlife regula- 
tions of the various republics, determined 
the status of national parks, recorded the 
local attitudes and customs with reference to 
exploitation of forests and other natural re- 
sources, and eloquently pointed out the ad- 
vantages of cooperative aims and purposes 
among the nations of the New World. 

Holder of high official positions, and hon- 
orary and active member on Boards and 
Committees too numerous to mention, author 
of many fine ornithological works, Dr. Pear- 


world at large can extend him. He won 
those high honors for himself through his 
tireless efforts to serve the cause of con- 
servation. Bird lovers, naturalists, sports- 
men everywhere owe it to him and to them- 
selves to be individual torch bearers to his 
enthusiastic and undying efforts in behalf of 
that cause. 

Doctor Pearson aided Pennsylvania very 
generously during the period when our 
early conservation laws and programs were 
being formulated, and he never passed up 
an opportunity to aid the Game Commission 
with its problems. 





Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson 








NOTES FROM THE FIELD 


“While patrolling on State Game Lands 
106 I heard a lot of screaming and screech- 
ing in the thick woods near me. Upon 
investigating I found three young Cooper's 
hawks and two adults flitting around in the 
tree tops. I also found what had been their 
nest in a nearby hemlock tree, and what 
apparently was their dining room a short 
distance away. In this area I found what 
I thought were the bones of two ruffed 
grouse, two red squirrels, several rabbits 
and a freshly killed chicken about six weeks 
of age, which was partly devoured; also 
numerous pieces of small bones I could not 
identify, and the remains of a young hawk 
that apparently had died. One that I killed 
had a partly digested starling inside of it. 
The screaming seemed to be the young 
hawks coaxing their parents for more food.’’— 
Game Protector E. J. Turner, Group 2, Di- 
vision “A”. 


“While hunting for rattlesnakes in com- 
pany with Deputy Richard Check recently, 
I found a 51 incher with 15 rattles. The 
rattles measured 3% inches. In all the time 
that I have been out hunting I have never 
found a rattlesnake with so many rattles. 
I have found larger snakes, however, 57 
inches being the largest. To date Deputy 
Check and I have found and captured alive 
or killed 71 of the reptiles. We hope to get 
a hundred before we are through this Fall. 
We have been hunting the dens and find 
that at this time of the year most of the 
snakes that hang around are females. We 
always cut them open to examine the 
stomachs and have been finding from nine 
to twelve unborn young in each.”’—Game 
Protector George L. Norris, District 4, Di- 
vision “F”. 


And watch the gentle waters gleam. 


The beauty of this woodland nook 
The babbling dancing little brook 
Tall hemlocks shut out all the view 

Save a glimpse of heaven blue. 


A solitude so rich and deep, 

Slow upon me seemed to creep. 
I found a peace so full and rare, 

I could not help but tarry there. 


I'm sure God made this lovely vale 
Where peace and quiet do prevail 

To soothe and comfort some sad being 
Good cheer and solace to him bring. 


I lay and slept at Nature’s Shrine, 

I dreamed that all God’s joys were mine. 
When I awoke I knew that, lo! 

‘Twas always so, ‘twas always so. 


If eer a man with troubled mind 
Would real contentment seek to find 
To nature’s shrine he should repair 
For that’s why God hath put it there. 


STANLEY NOVAK. 





“I have found plenty of bear signs through- 
out Land Group E-1l. They tore down sev- 
eral signs at each refuge, especially at Aux. 
22.”""—Game Protector Cecil D. Hancock, 
Group 1, Division “E”. 


“While enroute to headquarters last week 
I saw a red or cinnamon colored bear. It 
was along one of the U. S. Forest Service 
roads in the vicinity of Hearts Content. This 
is the third red bear that I have seen in 
Pennsylvania. The other two I saw in Ly- 
coming County after they had been killed in 
bear season.’—Game Protector George H. 
Burdick, Group 4, Division “F’. 


“It was one of those exhilarating October 
Sunday afternoons that two Pennsylvania 
Game Protectors were patrolling near a Game 
Refuge where wild ducks stop off each Fall 
for a much needed rest previous to their 
final southern flight. All day long cars filled 
with eager outdoor folk kept coming and 
going along the valley road. Cars were 
parked here and there in the brush—the 
occupants roaming over the hillsides’ looking 
for evidences of game; others admiring the 
simple beauty of nature in all her splendor. 

“A large flock of wild ducks take to the 
air from the middle of the Refuge. ‘Look, 
said the Protector, ‘someone is in the refuge. 
‘Ducks don’t fly just for fun at this hour 
of the day.’ ‘Let's investigate.’ 

“So, like two Game Protectors should do, 
they quickly and silently arrived at the spot 
where the ducks had arisen. 

“Over there he is, no it’s a woman—it's 
two women, it's three of them. What could 
three women be doing in a Refuge along the 
creek. It wasn't long until all was clear. 
The condition of their clothing spoke the 


(Continued on next page) 
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Wanted 


Man or woman to invest in sure-fire 
proposition. Must have $18.75 or up. See 
man at desk any U. S. Post Office. Refer- 
ences—U. S. Treasurer. Buy more Bonds! 





answer. They were lost. I would not say 
that they were Babes in the Woods—they 
were old maids in the woods. 
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PITTMAN-ROBERTSON PROGRAM CONTINUED 


The Commission, on August 6th, submitted 
another Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration 
Land Acquisition Project to the Fish and 
Wildlife Service of the Department of the 
Interior. The project received approval 
August 21, 1943. 

It covers 17 tracts of land in 12 counties 
of the State, as follows: 


estimated, total $14,804.66, making the total 
estimated cost of the project $54,351.91. 

On this basis of estimates, the Game Com- 
mission’s share of the project is $13,587.98 
and that of the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
Federal Aid in Wildlife Restoration Fund is 
$40,763.93. 

The Commission was recently informed by 


“One of the Protectors called to them and 





asked their mission in the Refuge. Upon Estimated 
hearing his voice one of them raised her County Township Owner or Agent Acreage 
eyes and hands towards Heaven and shouted, Blair ............... SE eee George R. Lingenfelter .............. 585.0 
‘My prayers have been answered, I just said, Bradford ........... Canton and Leroy ....Edw. C. M. Richards ................ 110.0 
“Lord send us a man” and he doubled my Cameron ........... i csaee i eenense Trustees, Snake Run Hunting Club .. 166.8 
order’’’.—Game Protector W. W. Britton. Carbon ............. Pes Povest .....s0s00- <xtrx. Elizabeth Smith, dec’d ........ 946.5 
Division “D”. CORI kes dkuees Lawrence and Goshen..Charles Steele ...................--- 2,200.0 
— CrAWIGEG” 6 ..5..s66- BIGOMBElG. 6... ccevees Commrs. of Crawford County ........ 53.0 
ee ee Crawford .......... Bloomfield ............ Iva E. Mirowe, Gt Gb once ccc cccseccees 53.0 
, : ee errr ee or Richard E. Cartwright ............... 352.8 
Lands No. 13 9 in East apse Twp of yrs EMMOENOG 5. 666k deck BON aise ie cewcerd Commrs. of Luzerne County ........ 1,441.0 
ee ” a ™ jg << oi oe Ee DGRNINOM ....cdsccecciwec Funice E. Sherwood .........cssece0 1,150.0 
ee a fe - pig . Ag a nn ree BS «wars ans aaa CR Bis I inks ccc cvessncecss 22.6 
the pigen ea — Pe cca ceteess [ee eer ere Kingston Securities Corporation 776.5 
gating the case I found just what I had " 
' . : OT re a RRM (oo censored Aro Ws 2k, er 176.0 
nine. expected—a 4% ft. blacksnake coiled up in S h H Mark B. Lake 1318.0 
one of the chicken nests. The farmer shot Ee oo eeess er TK een ens eyed eee Poe Sreey 
: ; | ere NE icclnciaetecuahe PE Ein ed discestcwererssaya 61.0 
the reptile which contained 4 wooden and 1 : : A 
: :  pxiavinwnnwnas DR as hx xeemaunnaet Norris and Bert Benson .............. 550.0 
china nest eggs. The china egg was broken : ‘tch 
from the shotgun charge. Since then the Wvoming ........... REGIMEN lc Ae Sorat octane Walter S. Kitchen, et al .......600000. 1,026.0 
farmer has been getting his usual amount “- ona2 
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of eggs daily..—Deputy Game Protector 
Clarence H. Mumbauer, District 8, Division 
ear. 


“A local farmer has suffered considerably 
from deer damage to his growing crops and 
trees during the past few years but a new 
kind of trouble confronted him some time 
ago. He had a number of cows that ranged 
the pasture that bordered and took in part 
of a nearby woods. When milking time came 
one of his cows gave such a little amount 
of milk that he came to the conclusion that 
some one was milking it without his per- 
mission. Accordingly he made up his mind 









PROPERTY OF 
DENNA. GAME COMM. 


 186.PA. 40.100 





All of the above mentioned tracts were 
approved for purchase by the Commission 
on April 8, 1943. The total estimated cost 
of the land is $39,547.25. Acquisition costs, 


the Fish and Wildlife Service that its ap- 
portionment of Federal Aid Funds for the 
Government’s Fiscal Year starting July 1, 
1943 was $43,646.30. 





to lay for the culprit, so on Sunday he went 
to the pasture and imagine his surprise 
when he saw two fawns, one on either side 
of his cow, helping themselves to some fresh 
milk. Evidently the mother of the fawns 
had died or was killed and the cow had 


generously permitted 


them to feed from 


Photo by Delbert Batcheler. 


Game Protector Mark Motter, left, removing rabbit trapped on Victory Garden near Har- 


risburg, Dauphin County. 


her.”—Game Protector E. L. Shields, Dis- 
trict 6, Division “E”’. 


“On July 15 Lawrence L. Louden reported 
seeing a crow dive into the grass beside the 
highway and come up with a half grown 
pheasant. It was unable to carry the pheas- 
ant more than a few feet and dropped it in 
the road still alive and struggling. However, 
by the time Mr. Louden stopped his truck 
and got out the bird was dead.”—Game Pro- 
tector L. H. Wood, District 1, Division “C” 


“The other day while mowing refuge 13A 
we killed a half grown porcupine. Mr. 
Kocher, who was helping mow, skinned it, 
cut it up and put it in his lunch pail. He 
took it home and told his wife that it was a 
groundhog. She cooked it and said that it 
was the best groundhog that she ever ate.”— 
Game Protector Chester S. Siegel, Group 
6 and 7, Division “C”. 


“On July 26 around noon I saw an Albino 
Grackle about two hundred yards north of 
the Loyalsockville bridge.’—Game Techni- 
cian John R. Langenbach, Division “C.” 


“A blacksnake ate three robins in the nest 
before I got him. One robin was not eaten. 
Ten rattlesnakes have been killed in this 
neighborhood. That is more than usual. 

“Several squirrels are still coming to my 
lawn for corn, and a gray mother brought 
one baby out on the lawn.’”—Game Protector 
Ralph H. Ewing, Group 5, Division “F’. 
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“On July 26 I was walking down an old 
trail in Warton Twp. when suddenly a very 
irate bird flopped out in the trail, as much 
as to challenge my passing by. I immedi- 
ately stopped and observed its peculiar action 
and recognized it as a whip-poor-will. It 
began to give out a peculiar call, then I saw 
two very tiny birds streaking under a brush 
pile. I concealed myself and waited to see 
what would happen. The mother bird re- 
turned to the place where the young were 
first seen and began beating her wings in 
the leaves. This I presumed to be her way 
of signaling to the youngsters that all is well, 
for when I made the least movement she 
began her peculiar call again signaling that 
danger was near. The thought also entered 
my mind that this might be her method of 
attracting attention from her young.’—Game 
Protector L. E. Sheaffer, District 14, Divi- 


sion “G 


The Glen Rock Fish and Game Associa- 
tion, Glen Rock, Pa., which reorganized in 
1939 with 40 members, has grown to 150. 
The association has been raising pheasants 
contributed by the Commission for the past 
several years on the property of its Presi- 
dent, John Decker, who looks after the birds. 
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In 1940 he lost only 5 out of 100 and in 
1941-42 only 4 out of 100. Every year the 
ground is spaded and planted to Pennsyl- 
vania game food plot mixture. Its members 
feed game during the winter and help 
farmers to plant many pine and nut trees. 
Free memberships are issued to all farmers 
whose lands are left open to public hunting. 
Club 


has 


“The Clinton Erwin Rod & Gun 
in the south end of Venango County 
sponsored a scrap collection drive which up 
to August 1 netted $100, which has been in- 
vested in War Bonds. The scrap is being 
donated by farmers and lease owners and 
collected by the club members. A truck for 
hauling is donated by friends and members 
of the club. Donald Welton, 9 years old, was 
the first one to hustle for the scrap drive 
and dragged a hay rake some distance across 
the fields as the first contribution.”—Game 
Protector Ralph H. Ewing, Division “F” 

“While on vacation I saw a peculiar sight. 
Hearing a commotion in a small lagoon near 
the cabin I slipped down to _ investigate. 
Much to my surprise there was a mink pur- 
suing a bullfrog in the shallow water among 
the weeds. The action was brief but fast— 
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Tackle For Servicemen 


The International Game Fish Association 
wants to provide tackle for the millions of 
our boys who are stationed where recreation 
is limited. These boys often try to improvise 
fishing hooks from discarded wire, scraps of 
metal and even safety pins. The Association 
wants to provide tackle for them and has 
designed a practical fishing kit suitable for 
both salt and fresh water fishing. The kit 
consists of two types of lines, assorted hooks, 
leaders, sinkers, feather, spear and a com- 
pact net to obtain bait. The whole thing 
is encased in a sturdy bag and can be carried 
in the pocket. Each kit costs only $2 and 
will be used by many boys. Every dollar 
contributed will be spent for fishing kits 
only. Campaign expenses are donated by 
this organization. The American Red Cross 
has assumed complete distribution of the kits, 

The International Game Fish Association 
is sponsoring a drive to raise funds for the 
manufacture of these kits on a non-profit 
basis and has started the bal rolling by 
contributing the first thousand kits. 

It wants to place one of these kits in the 
hands of every serviceman who 
wants to go fishing, but we need your help. 
Here's a chance for sportsmen of America 
to do an outstanding job for those boys who 


overseas 


are sacrificing so much for our country. 
Anything you send will be appreciated. 
Make checks payable to Michael Lerner, 


Chairman, International Game Fish Associa- 
tion, Central Park West, at 79th St., New 
York City. 





outmaneuver the 
W. T. Campbell, 


the frog was unable to 
mink.”—Game Protector 
District 10, Division “F” 

“Edgar Shearer, Fire Warden, residing at 
Perulack, Juniata County, reported to Mr. 
John Zeigler, Forest Ranger of East Water- 
ford, that he trapped a gray fox last winter. 
While the fox was in the trap a deer came 
along and attacked reynard and tramped him 
into ribbons. The tracks in the snow showed 
plainly what had taken place.’"—Land Mana- 
ger Harold Russell, Division ‘“D” 

“On the evening of July 5 a neighbor who 
lives directly across the street from my home 
brought a small animal to me for identifica- 
tion. It proved to be a full grown male 
gopher, which he had killed with a stone. 
He said another gopher, undoubtedly the 
mate, has been seen several times since by 
these people. I cannot account for the pres- 
ence of these animals in this section of the 
country.’—Game Protector Maynard R. 
Miller, Districts 3 and 6, Division “B’— 
Editor's Note: Probably someone had them 
in captivity and released them. 

A barn owl out for some nocturnal man- 
euvers swooped low at Broad Street and 
Pattison Avenue, Philadelphia, at 4 o'clock 
on the morning of July 15 and for the next 
half hour police had a first-class traffic prob- 
lem on their hands. 

It wasn’t until two policemen turned on the 
spotlight of their car on the bird and cap- 
tured it, that order was restored. 

The word “conservation’’ comes from two 
Latin words that mean to keep together. 
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Demolition Experts 
We specialize in demolishing factories, rail- 
roads, ships, ete. Just send $18.75 by way 
of the U. S. Treasury to help us.—v. S. Air 
Force. 


“On July 27 while on patrol with Fish 
Warden L. C. Ogden near Parker Dam, we 
noticed a pair of robins flying in and around 
one of the piers used by swimmers. We 
walked out on the pier and watched them 
flying under it. Looking down between the 
planking we saw a nest with two young 
It puzzled us why a robin would 
build a nest only about two or three feet 
from the water when so many likelier looking 
spots were available to it. The question now 
is will the young robins be able to flutter 
out of the nest to land, or will they be 
drowned in the attempt.”—Game Protector 
C. E. Laubach, District 11, Division “E” 


robins. 


“While working with my mowing crew this 
month we killed eight rattlesnakes and three 
copperheads. 

“We saw three flocks of young wild tur- 
keys which would number approximately 
forty-five young birds.’—Game Protector 
William Lane, District 6, Division ‘“D” 

Teach the boy to row a boat, to swim, to 
fish and to hunt, and when he comes to 
manhood he will be found on the jury and 
not before it. 

Hunting and fishing license sales in Iowa 
for April and May 1943 totalled $30,595 less 
than for the corresponding period in 1942, 
which greatly exceeds the drop expected by 
the Censervation Dep-rtment. 

The Wisconsin Conservation Department 
recently discontinued state bounties on 
wolves end wildcats. 

A new 136 page duck book entitled 
“Waterfowl in Iowa” is now being printed 
for distribution by the State Conservation 
Commission. The text is by Jack Musgrove, 
Museum Director of the State, and Mary 
Musgrove. The illustrations, including seven 
full-page color plates, are by Maynard Rees, 
Staff Artist and Museum Assistant. 

The book is not intended as a scientific 
treatise nor as an exhaustive study of these 
birds. The information given is pointed to- 
ward their identification and understanding. 
The brief life histories place emphasis on 
habitat behavior, field marks and appearance 
in hand 


797 


On the basis of 2,727 bobwhite quail wings 
examined by A. S. Leopold of the Missouri 
Conservation Commission _ staff, approxi- 
mately 83 per cent killed during the 1942 
open season were birds of the 1942 hatch. 

Leopold has discovered a method of telling 
old quail from young quail by the markings 
of the wing feathers. Prior to the 1942 open 
season hunters were asked to send wings— 
one wing from each bird—to the Missouri 
Cooperative Wildlife Research Unit here for 
examination. A _ total of 2,727 wings was 
received. Of these, 447 or 16.4 per cent were 
found to be from adult birds, and 2,280 or 
83.6 per cent were from the 1942 hatch. 
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A Splendid Gesture 


At its recent Quarterly Meeting (following 
impromptu talks by M. J. Golden of Reading, 
Field Division Supervisor of District “A” 
under the Pennsylvania Game Commission, 
and Oscar Becker also of Reading, Chairman 
of the Southeastern Division of the Penn- 
sylvania State Federation of Sportsmen's 
Clubs), the Montgomery County Federation 
of Sportsmen's Clubs started a fund among 
the members of the associated clubs to send 
the PENNSYLVANIA GAME News or The ANGLER 
to some Pennsylvania resident in the armed 
forces who does not now receive either pub- 
lication. Mrs. Ellen A. Dietrich, the wide 
awake publicity director of the Federation, 
called ye editor on the phone from Phila- 
delphia the other evening to tell me about 
the program, which, of course, only applies 
to affiliated clubs. So if you are a member 
of one of them and know a lad, or lassie, in 
the armed forces who might appreciate either 
magazine, just send his or her name to Mrs. 
Dietrich at 1141 Roosevelt Drive, Upper 
Darby, and the Federation will do the rest. 

Sportsmen's clubs in other counties may 
want to follow this example. If so Mrs. Diet- 
rich will tell you how her club raised the 
funds for the purpose, most of which were 
accumulated by popular subscription, I be- 
lieve—The editor! 
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Ohio Has First Deer Season in 
41 Years 


The Ohio Division of Conservation and 
Natural Resources has announced that Ohio 
will have an open deer season this Fall for 
the first time since 1202. Shooting of buck 
deer only will be permitted in three south- 
ern counties—Scioto, Adams and Pike—while 
shooting of both bucks and does will be per- 
mitted in ten northern counties—Ashtabula 
Columbiana, Cuyahoga, Geauga, Lake, Ma- 
honing, Portage, Stark, Summit and Trum- 
bull. 

It is expected that official 
be adopted later, will provids 
between 9 A.M. and 5 P.m., E 
only shotguns and bows and arrows, and 


limit of only one deer per person for the 





season. 


Severe damage to agriculture in some 


areas, plus a desire to see whether Ohio 
can be made a deer hunting state, are given 
as the reasons for permitting deer shcoting 
this Fall 


uli.s 


Do you stay awake nights? See the Office 
of Civilian Defense you might as well be 
doing something. A job at a filter center 
will provide you with something to do and 
en excuse for your wife. 








Black Bear of Elbow Swamp 
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Old Grat exhibits his strength. 


Grat said, turning, “Jake, you swing alone 
around to the south.” He talked crisply 
now, his voice indicating that from now on, 
all was business. “You know where Lone 
Pine is?” 

Jake nodded. There was a deep red color 
on his cheeks, color that was the glow of 
sunset, the sharpness of frost, the sting of 
forest wind—all of which, to him, meant 
happiness and contentment. After Grat Mel- 
lows had spoken, Jake started off alone, 
working his way slowly through a maze of 
chestnut windfalls. 

Grat Mellows turned to Wendell and Ed. 
“You two go around to the north, and stand 
at the Saw Creek gulch and Piney Ridge.” 


Even as he spoke, I saw what was in store 
for me. I was to help to drive. And to 
drive with Grat Meilows was a day’s work 
in every sense of the word. He was not an 
ambitious man, not anywhere except in dark 
and almost impenetrable swamp wilderness 
and on a deer or bear drive—and then he 
was a demon. I had seen him before, knif- 
ing swiftly through twisted rhododendrons 
or scrub oaks, and often had I remarked that 
he was more than a man of mere bone and 
flesh and blood. Like most native Pocono 
mountaineers, he in the forest was the in- 
carnation of the forest itself—wild, furtive, 
silent, tireless; he could steal along a wood- 
land trail as sly and noiseless as a shadow, 
as though part of his heritage was that subtle 
wariness that is the heritage of children of 
the wild. And I to drive with this man, and 
after a night of unrestful cat-naps and toss- 
ings and mutterings and sighs of anguish! 

“Come on,” Grat said. “Let’s go.” 

So off we went. Grat took it very easy for 
a time, to give the standers an opportunity 
to get located. The sun climbed higher in 
the heavens and in the open places the snow 
sparkled like silver. ; 

“We'll drive straight back, toward the east- 
ern mouth of the swamp,” said Grat Mel- 


lows. “Dont move fast, 
much as you like.” 

“Bears have a keen sense of smell, don't 
they?” 

“You bet they have. They must have to 
detect dangers and smell food. They're al- 
most blind, you know.” 


and zig-zag as 


We waited a short while longer, and then 
began to drive. I was having a hard time 
to get heart and soul in the hunt, for I was 
tired at the start; but after Grat Mellows 
fired a shot into the air, signal of the hunt’s 
true beginning, I began to feel mounting en- 
thusiasm. 

Black bears, I knew, in this region were 
lovers of the low-lands, where they wandered 
both for food and for cover. They were 
daylight hunters, searching for nuts and 
berries during the early hours and napping 
in some thicket toward the close of day. I 
mistook a large black stump at the start 
of the drive and said to myself, “You're likely 
to see the real McCoy yet today, just wait 
and see.” 

The going was extremely rough. There 
is something forbidding about a swamp, even 
when the freeze has eliminated the danger of 
sinking; dangers seem omnipresent, and sev- 
eral turkey buzzards soaring above the tall, 
naked chestnut snags somehow drove home 
tc me the vastness of Elbow Swamp. There 
were innumerable moss-clumps scattered 
about everywhere, and I soon found that at 
times the best progress could be made by 
jumping from moss-clump to moss-clump. 
On one occasion I stepped on one smooth 
stretch of snow and found myself flattened 
cut a split-second later; the snow I had 
stepped on had covered a patch of ice. This 
experience made me lean more and more to 
the moss-clump jumping method of travel. 

Grat Mellows did some barking, in imita- 
tion of a bear dog, and I followed suit, in 
imitation of Grat Mellows. The going got 
rougher and rougher. And more and more, 
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I marvelled at Grat Mellows’ ability for 
woods-travel. In all this while, he did no 
stumbling, no dodging of obstacles, no clear- 
ing of brush. I was having a terrible time 
of it, and could not help but think that my 
companion had purposely selected the tough- 
est route of travel for me. 

There were no signs of bear. In fact, 
there was little sign of anything. Once |] 
chanced upon the trail of a weasel, and 
again upon the trails of two deer, but that 
was all. And the forest was still—so still 
that when snow fell from a naked tree-limb 
and the unburdened limb lifted and clicked 
against a brother, I turned my head quickly. 

Abruptly I was startled by a call, “Bear 
for Lone Pine!” I halted in my tracks. I 
looked quickly on all sides of me. It had 
been Grat Mellow’s voice. 


“Hey,” he called over to me. 
“Coming.” I hurried over towards his 
voice. 


He stood on the edge of a laurel patch. He 
was pointing. 

“There’s your bruin,” he said. 
by not more than an hour ago.’ 

I looked down at the track and the size 
of it caused me to gasp. ‘What a monster!” 
I cried. 

“He’s a nice one,” Grat said calmly. 

“What are we going to do?” 

“Follow. He’s headed for 
Jake’s stand.” 

“He probably passed it.” 

“Maybe. Feeding bears move slow. Lis- 
ten. You stick to the track of this fellow 
and follow him. Pick up Jake at Lone 
Pine. Ill go up and get Wendell and Ed.” 

“Right.” 

I was excited now. The thrills of the 
chase possessed me; I checked my rifle 
briefly, to see that all was in order. Then 
I prepared to start out. 

It was after I took my first step that I 
realized what hardship stared coldly at me. 
Ahead, was a laurel patch—and a thick one. 
Through this patch the bear had gone. And 
my job was to trail the bear. Oh, was I 
tired, too! I thought again of stout, genial 
Ed Gordon, and damned him for about the 
hundredth time. After this mumbled curs- 
ing, I plunged ahead. 

Now a bear is a peculiar creature, To 
him, the hardest route is the choicest. Give 
him a jungle or a path, and he will take 
the jungle, every time. I suppose he feels 
much safer. He certainly has no consider- 
ation for the poor huntsman who pursues 
him. Why I crawled on hands and knees 
in places in that laurel patch; I climbed 
over not one, but at least a dozen, wind- 
falls; I got scratched by briars, slapped is 
the face by branches; and to top it off, I 
stepped on a skin of ice covered with snow 
and wetted my foot to the knee. I damned 
that bear, damned him along with Ed Gordon 
and Grat Mellows and the whole Pocono 
mountains. And then, suddenly, a rifle shot 
startled me. 


The rifle shot was very near, and sharp, 
like a whip. Ahead was a rock-cap, perhaps 
ten or fifteen feet high, and I headed for this 
as fast as I could. While I ran, another shoi 
rang out. And then still another. As ! 
started to climb the rock-cap I heard Jake’s 


Passed 


Lone Pine— 
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voice, “I can’t stop the —— —— ——!’ 
When I reached the summit of the rocks, I 
perceived quickly that mine was a wonder- 
ful view, for I could see clearly over the 
tops of the stunted undergrowth which had 
filled this particular territory after the chest- 
nut blight. I saw Jake Gordon ahead of me, 
working frantically at his gun, but saw 
nothing of the bear. 
“Get him?” I called. 


“T hit him!” he called back, without look- 
ing up. “But he’s still going, and my gun 
is jammed!” 

I hurried down from the rock-cap and 
made my way over to Jake. A snow-shoe 
rabbit ran out in front of me and almost 
frightened the life out of me. I was seeing 
bears all over. 

“Which way he go?” I asked foolishly, 
seeing the tracks in the snow, and beyond, a 
patch of blood where Jake’s first hit had 
been scored. 

Jake pointed with a finger that trembled 
noticeably. ‘And he’s madder'n a _ hornet. 
I never knew a bear could growl so loud.” 
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Then a series of shots rang out, and this 
time, I could hear plainly the growls of the 
bear. Another fusillade of rifle shots split 
the stillness. Then the cry, “Stay back from 
him, Ed!” It was Grat Mellows who called. 

There were no more rifle shots. Jake and 
I started down through the laurels toward 
the scene of the shooting. We found Grai 
Mellows, Wendell and Ed Gordon standing 
over the bear with their rifles still pointed 
at him. The bear was lying very still in 
the snow. 

Ed’s face wore a grin from ear to ear 
as he turned to me. “I fired the last shot 
into him, too,’ he beamed. 

I still thought of that ruined night’s sleep 
when I looked at Ed. ‘Yeah, but he looks 
like he might have an almighty tough hide—- 
and you said you'd eat the hide off of any 
bear shot in Pike County.” 

“That's the trouble with bears,’ said Wen- 
dell, very seriously. “They’re no good eat- 
ing. 

Jake put in, “Well, that sure was fun. 
And now comes the real fun—getting that 
bear out of the swamp.” 





“It Ain’t Necessarily So,,...” 
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Yes, it was fun, for truly the most pains- 
taking labor in sport is fun. I was weary 
from lack of sleep and tramping the swamp, 
but it was fun; and it was fun for Jake 
Gordon, too, who had forgotten all about 
heart trouble and was pulling along with 
the rest of us. 

It was dark when we reached camp. A 
winter moon rode high, however, and it was 
a silver darkness. We and the dragging 
bear were moving shapes of shade, the sole 
movement in the sleeping, frost-rimmed 
forest. 

“Well,” said Ed, as he stepped inside the 
cabin, “I still can’t get over the fact that 
we got a bear.” 

“But we got one!” I beamed. 

“And it surely was fun,” added Jake. 

“I still bet the steaks will be tough as 
shoe leather,” predicted Wendell. 

Grat Mellows dropped wearily to a chair. 
“Well you boys can talk all you want to- 
night, Im going to hit the hay. I got to 
take another bunch through the Elbow 
Swamp tomorrow.” 


(Continued from page 7) 


rose to my left; I turned the gun ahead of the foremost and at 
the report the rear bird fell through a mass of floating feathers, 
while the one I aimed at sped on across the plain unruffled. On 
both sides the roar of Millie’s and Vernon’s guns resounded like 
the charge of the light brigade. 

Hitherto the sage hens rose from fright, but now with rushing, 
tearing sound, as if rending with speed the canopy of heaven, 
up they sprang into the face of the night. Other sage hens length- 
ening their lines, descended slowly to their night cover. 

Far above all these, crashing against the evening air, was the 
penetrating boom of the guns. And of the game descending there 


Calling a halt we took stock of our trophies and found an 
even two dozen big birds between us. Mellie had five in his bag 
to show for his 25 shells, Vernon had eleven, and I had eight. 
Mounting our ponies, we headed for home, happy and carefree, 
reciting and arguing, far into the night, the incidents of the 
day. Along the way I remarked that I had used shells loaded with 
sixes, after much indecision between sixes and fours, and that if 
I had used fours on the big, heavy birds, that undoubtedly the 
results would have been quite different in that I would have been 
high man, and that anyway I knew better all along, but that—, 
when both Mellie and Vernon chimed up “Yeh, we know, but 





was more than enough for all. 


IT AIN T NECESSARILY SO.” 





Post-War Planning 


(Continued from page 3) 


changed to permit the selling of hides there 
is no reason in the world why every success- 
ful hunter should not place his deerskin in 
the channels of industry so that the essential 
soft, pliable gloves and other materials so 
badly needed by the armed forces can be 
produced in greater quantities. 

Incidentally, only 7,000 deerskins were sal- 
vaged last year out of a kill of almost 30,000 
animals. One tanned hide will produce 4 
pairs of gloves. Uncle Sam surely could have 
used the others. This season let’s see to it 
that he gets all of them, whether we kill 
30,000 or 50,000 deer. And when the war is 
over, let’s keep on being conservative not 
wasteful. 





The Commission’s post-war program must 
Provide for educating the youth concerning the 
value of our natural resources. Here a group 
Of eager youngsters are observing waterfowl on 
the Pymatuning refuge. 


Timberdoodle Tips 


the area has been used recently. Mr. Wood- 
cock, fortunately for the hunter, leaves his 
calling card (which is a white chalking about 
the size of a quarter) on the feeding areas. 
Keep your eyes open for these chalkings; 
they are an excellent sign that the cover is 
suitable for the birds even if you don't flush 
any. 


(Continued from page 5) 


These are just a few facts about one bird 
that have been found out by observation 
and research. They are tips that will guar- 
antee better hunting for you Mr. Hunter and 
the so-called crackpot scientists have dis- 
covered a lot more of them about other birds 
and animals, and we hope they keep up the 
good work. 
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THE BLUE Y CAMP 


By Jimmie Guthrie 


In the Blue Y Camp there's laughter and fun, as we talk of the 
morrow that is to come. 

When the season begins at the break of morn 

Well patiently wait the glimpse of a horn. 

Our plans are made for the morning's drive, 

“Cove’ from the “S Curve” side. 


morning arrives ] 


nto the 
When 
Were all up and dressed, and sit 
eggs, and coffee and jam, 
‘Bumper’ Fowler kin cook (you said it by damn). 
Curly” 
blamed much grease”! 
A blast of a whistle—then yelps of yoo hoo. 
There's one sneakin’ thru! H - - - it’s only a doe. 

The drivers come nearer—then finally out, and spottin’ 
one driver shouts: 
‘Did Ja see them doe 

and headed for you”! 
‘Yeah, I saw the four, but I have no luck. 
They were four “mooly does,” and nary a buck”! 
‘Let's try’er again, don't waste anytime: 
The watchers will post on the Survey Line. 
Well give you a chance to get set at your post, 
“Geeze’ somebody get one—I’‘m hungry for roast.” 
The hunt is finally on again— 
Thru scrub oak, and laurel, over rocky terrain. 
The drivers are finally on the move, 
Toward the Survey Line—out of the “Cove.” 
On that drive and the next, there were no bucks shot. 
“Cripes —it might have paid us all to “pot” 
It's dinner time now, and back to camp. 
Well figure out, the afternoon tramp. 
Some are in favor of “Asken Ridge”; 
the “Big Ledge.” 
We all feel better after we're fed, Who? 
he’s gone to bed! 
We finally decide upon the “Big Flat.” 
In all the Black Moshannon, there's none beats that. 
We take our rifles and leave again, 
Down ‘long Benner’s we follow the stream. 
Past “Rapsey’s Camp, the “Big Rock” the “Ant Hump,” 
The “Y. H. Tree” and “Peg” Brown's stump. 
Then up the “Gut to the “Pin Oak Tree,” 


Well get deer here—just wait and see. 


(before it’s quite light) 


down to a bite, of bacon and 






is always the hardest to please—He's always yelpin “Too 


a watcher: 


I jumped comin thru’? goin’ like H - - - 


into the “Big Gut’ or to 


Tom Guthrie? H - - - 


We'll make short drives, just for fun. 

From the “Blocked Pine Tree’—toward Panther Run. 

We choose our drivers and place our men. and the big buck drive 
is on again. 

The drivers had hardly begun to shout, 

When up on his feet, and off, and out! 

A big black buck with head hung low; 

Lit off thru the brush, fast as he could go! 

A driver saw him and began to yell: “He's as big as a mountain, 
and goin’ like H - - -”! 

Bang! Bang! He's hit! I hit him right there 

(I swear to Gawd he shot in the air!) 

The buck looked back, but continued to flee. 

‘Till he finally stopped under Tom Guthrie's tree. 

Old Tom was a shakin’ with a dose of Buck Fever, but he finally 
aimed and kept jumping his lever. 

His .300 roared and bellowed and barked; 

That poor old buck dropped with six bullet marks! 

His eyeballs were punctured, his neck and his ribs, 

His upper hind legs looked jest like a sieve. 

“There ain't much meat left.” is the first thing we said, 

“No, but look at that rack—10 points on his head’! 

If you want a nice trophy, and don't know the trick— 

Send for Buck Fever Tommy, known as Dead Eye Dick. 

The following day, two more were shot, 

Then on Wednesday, another nice six-point was get. 

Another on Friday that was five for the week. 

We still needed one for our limit of meat. 

Then Saturday night (not long before dark) 

We were eating our supper; and just for a lark, 

I took up my rifle; and went for a walk. 

While the rest of the gang stayed in Camp just to talk. 

It's hard to believe—but I really did see, 

A beautiful buck standing under a tree. 

I deliberately aimed, one shot done the trick. 

Tonight in the “Blue Y” there’s a new Dead Eye Dick! 

I'm not the sort of a fellow to brag— 

But mine was the best of the six that was bagged. 

He was shot thru the head; so the meat wasnt messed, 

Had fourteen points, weight, one ninety dressed. 

Gee, but I'm cold. Go fix up the fire; and Il] tell you a story, 
cause I'm a good liar! 

Gather round me now boys, while I blow off some steam, 

Even if I can't hit ‘“em--I know how to dream! 
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My favorite was this 
masterpiece among the many touching stories 
that came out of the game country. ( 


“That’s all I 
were meat 


could 
hungry.” 


salvage—the neighbors 


Hunting the Headlines 


stories of 1gnorance 


Some were iragic, 
thers were downright 
You dont have to 


nelusions. Here are 


Three Shot Fatally in Deer Hunts 
Avid Pot Hunters Shoot into Home 


occupants expect deer and a hundred othe 


Gunners Riddle Deer in Village Street 
Hunters open fire with high-powered rifle 
ng main street of town. 

Lost Hunters Rescued in Deer Country 
Killed Hunting with Father 


little 


17) 


Tale Bared by 


(Continued from page 


(or Inhuman) 
Game Killing 


were funny, and Real Human 


an artist > . ; ‘ aoe 
t th ‘dill Pet deer in camp woos and wins mate; 
ew oO 1e qaliiys. 


Missing wearing red sweater. 
WARREN, Pa., Dec. 8—Out of the myriad 
of stories ec 


ming from camps in this section, 


Cable repairmen have a tent pitched over one of the best has to do with “Jiggs” and 
manhole for warmth, and dozens of young “Maggie”, the famous pet deer at the Red 
nimrods en their first trip into the gam Bridge Veterans CCC camp between Kinzua 
untry and with vague ideas of what it i end Dunkles Corners. Maggie is perhaps the 
ibout, have mistaken the tent for a hun- first deer born as the result of a Caesarean 
ter’s post and have stopped to ask if the peration. Eer mother was hit by one of 


he enrollees 
arrived. 


the camp trucks and when t 


started to dress the carcass Maggie 
She was taken to camp and kept alive by 
nder ministrations, raised on a bottle and 
allowed to about the 
pleased. 

Jiggs came around later and fell in love 
with Maggie and when she told him what a 
swell place it was, he moved in. 


roam camp as she 


tale that is a 


“-ntinued on page 32) 
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TWO LUCKY HUNTERS 


“November 19 last year found me in the 
orderly room speaking to the company com- 
mander. I wanted a furlough. The captain 
said the quota had already been filled for 
the period of November 26 to December 5. 

“I told him I hadn’t missed a deer hunting 
season in Penn’s woods in eleven years and 
Id surely appreciate it if I could keep this 
record intact. The only consolation that I got 
was that he’d see what he could do for 
me. He did 

“Only my brother Joe, my brother-in-law 
George, and I formed the party. George 
hunted with a camera. 

“Soon after separating in the dense laurel 
thickets, the snow started falling again. I 
had visions of being stranded as it was very 
dificult for us to reach this remote place. 
The hills around Kinzua, Warren County, 
are practically inaccessible during severe 
snow storms. 

“As there were only a few hunters in the 
locality we used the tracking system, but 
hour upon hour of painstaking hunting in 
the deep, white snow didn't give me even a 
sight of a waving tail. I was not disap- 
pointed, because I considered myself a lucky 
fellow just to be out hunting. After meet- 
ing my brother-in-law in the early after- 
noon we discussed our experiences. Our 
conversation was interrupted by shots on the 
ridge. The next barrage seemed to be a 
little nearer. Just before the deer appeared 
three shots rang out in quick succession. 
Although I was prepared for this buck in 
high gear, I couldn't put the bead on him 
that would stop him. He never took two 
jumps in the same direction. My .300 Savage 
took its toll of saplings. 


“That night it snowed continually, so we 
laid our plans accordingly. We would hunt 
the valleys where the pines are thick and 
low to the ground. Just before we left the 
house of our host, his little son said that this 
is to be our lucky day. 


“Reaching the first pine thicket I stopped 


to eat a sandwich. Joe, never hesitating, 
walked right through it stealthily. Instantly, 
a buck barged out in high gear. I don't 


think I've ever moved any faster as I picked 
up my rifle and let the slug fly. It was a 
relief to hear the full thud against his 
chest. In mid air he folded and came to a 
Stop against a tree trunk. 

“After a little deliberation, George and I 
took the buck to the car and left Joe hunt- 
Ing the identical valley. About two hours 
later, while returning to meet him, we heard 
a single shot in the locality where he was to 
be. We located him as he was preparing to 


take out his five pointer. He bagged his 
about sixty yards from mine. Each weighed 
106 pounds and each sported five points. 
a , 
We only hope our host’s son makes the 
same prediction next year.’—Cpl. Fred S. 


Ceslak, U. S. Army. 


‘ E Photo Lewis D. Reddinger. 
Pennsylvanians can rightly be proud of the 
women who have taken over the lonely “look- 
Outs’ duties in our forest lands during the 
emergency of war. 

Photo shows Mrs. Charles Host of Marien- 
Ville, Pa., on duty at Round Tip tower in the 


Southern District of the Allegheny National 
Forest, near Ridgway. 
Her daughter shyly eyes photographer from 


background. 
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>> =+ WITH THOSE IN SERVICE + + 


The office staff was agreeably surprised and 
almost disrupted the other day when Sgt. 
Bob McDowell walked in on his way home 
from Africa. He flew all the way. He now 
has about 35,000 air miles to his credit. On 
way to Officer’s Training School at Edge- 
worth Arsenal. Half hour after he came in 
Mary Elizabeth Brown who used to work in 
the bounty section came in to say goodbye. 
She is on her way overseas to do Red Cross 
work. Good luck “Brownie”. And hot on 
her heels the same day, or evening, came 
Donald Keefer, formerly of the Division of 
Public Information who was just selected 
for an important role in Helen Hayes’ por- 
trayal of “Harriet”. Nice going “Don”. 


The office force was agreeably surprised 
and delighted to see Game Protector Fred 
L. Myers who just emerged a Second Lieu- 
tenant. Congratulations Fred! We hope to 
hear from you later. 


Didn't have an opportunity until this issue 
to pass along the word that Game Pro- 
tector Donald Miller entered the service. 
Naturally we wish him all the luck in the 
world and hope to be hearing from him one 
of these fine days. He makes the 41st mem- 
ber of the Commission to enter the service 
and judging by the prefixes they are starting 
to put in front of their names they are all 
doing very well by themselves. 


“Probably the only news I have for you 
is that—no, I'd better hold the ‘cat in the 
bag’ for just a few more lines. I presume 
there’s been all sorts of guesses as to where 
I am. What yours is I don't know, maybe 
you already know and don't need to guess. 
Anyway, in the Game News several years 
ago there was an article ‘To South America 
With the Birds. That’s exactly what I 
did—followed the birds down here. I see 
lots of bitterns, kingfishers 


(red-breasted), 





and also some others that I haven't figured 
out exactly so far. Wish I had my ‘Birds 
of America’ here. Were it not for the future 
inconvenience it would probably cause me, 
I'd have it sent to me. I’m positive I saw 
mourning doves one afternoon, just a few 
of them. The place is teeming with bird life. 
Once in awhile I see a hawk or an owl, but 
not very often. Egrets, sometimes gulls, 
vultures, parrots galore and quite often I 
see a small bird about the size of a bluebird 
that has all the characteristics and re- 
semblances to our mourning dove. For 
reasons you've probably already encountered, 
inquiries only lead into a blind alley. I 
did get to see a water turkey. No mistaking 
about that one. As for other wildlife— 
animals are seldom seen. Monkeys are heard 
quite often at night, although I have never 
seen any wild I did see quite a few that 
were captured. Have an ocelot in a cage 
here with us. I had to get the book to 
prove I was right on that one. Everybody 
had unreliable but nevertheless established 
reasons for naming it something else. A 
copy of ‘Animals of America’ in our little 
library was convincing enough. Your grand 
school taught me to look for certain in- 
fallible characteristics when identifying birds, 
animals, or plant life. I adhere to these 
principles like a leech. Sometimes we get to 
see some kind of a rodent that is referred 
to as a rabbit. I cannot connect the two 
though, as there are no rabbit characteristics 
present. That's about all the animals I can 
think of. As far as reptiles go I'm a bit hazy 
on ‘gators or crocodiles, so I don't know 
which one I see. Sometimes we find a boa. 
The biggest one I've seen so far was 16% 
ft—we measured it. There are ‘oodles’ of 
hummingbirds, all sizes, from the size of our 
ruby throat to about as big as a sparrow.’— 
Cpl. M. L. Shaffer, Co. A, 898th H B Se- 
curity Bn., A.P.O. 870, c/o Postmaster, New 
York, New York. 
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Photo by C. Gordon Krieble. 


Trapping ringneck pheasants on propagation area for subsequent banding and release. 


mental food supplies, all but the very ex- 
treme climatic conditions known to occur 
within the Commonwealth. (2) Sound man- 
agement demands changes in current feeding 
practices. Emergency feeding should be prac- 
tically eliminated; the construction and 
operation of feeding stations should be cur- 
tailed; while emphasis is placed on the pro- 
vision of natural sources of living food and 
cover on areas deficient in these two essen- 
tials. 

The facts gathered from this work prove 


the wisdom of the recent changes made in 
the Commission’s feeding program, and they 
may be used to advantage by all persons in- 
terested in improving wildlife conditions. 

A Study of Forest-Wildlife Problems. A 
study of wildlife problems as related to for- 
estry is another project. Included are studies 
of the silvicultural practices most beneficial 
to wildlife, how best to correlate forest and 
game management practices and the effect 
of fire on game and its habitat. 

The study has made available information 
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(Continued from page 9) 


as to the types of silvicultural operations that 
are most beneficial to game, as well as the 
effects of controlled and uncontrolled burn- 
ing of the forests. These findings are of 
value in carrying out proper management of 
lands under Commission control. 

The Propagation and Nutrition of Game 
Birds. The work under this project has been 
aimed at developing better and more eco- 
nomical game bird rations for use on game 
farms. Improved rations that are more eco- 
nomical and in some cases better than 
higher priced commercial products have been 
developed and put into use by the Game 
Commission. Then too, rations have been 
found that exclude a great many of the in- 
gredients that have become practically im- 
possible to obtain since the outbreak of the 
war. 

The current emergency has greatly affected 
our research program. Since available per- 
sonnel has been reduced and it has become 
practically impossible to obtain many of the 
necessary materials, it has been advisable to 
curtail present research activities. Projects 
that could be omitted or temporarily post- 
poned have been excluded but those pro- 
jects, under which much valuable and ir- 
replaceable information would be lost if they 
were to be interrupted, have been maintained. 
After the war, it is planned to expand the 
research activities again and to continue those 
uncompleted projects which it has been 
necessary to suspend.—This is a copy of a 
paper read to the Ninteenth Annual Meeting 
of the Pennsylvania Academy of Science at 
Harrisburg on April 2 and 3, 1943. Reprinted 
from the Proceedings of the Academy, Vol. 
17, 1943. 





The Anterless Deer Seasons 


applications, so that if enough permits for 
the county of the original choice are not 
available for the entire party permits may 
be issued as a group for the next available 
alternate choice. 

Any number of applications may be mailed 
together, without regard to uniformity in 
choice as to county, provided a separate re- 
mittance is attached to each application. 

If a Hunting Party Kills Six Bucks, Where 
Does the Permit Holder Stand?—As already 
stated, a person who during the year 1943 
killed a legal antlered buck may not law- 
fully hunt for or kill an antlerless deer 
during the special season. However, even 
though a hunting party kills its limit of six 
(6) antlered deer during the 1943 season, 
any member of the group who did not bag 
one of said bucks may hunt for and kill 
an antlerless deer on December 13, 14 or 15 
if he has obtained the necessary permit. 

May Non-Residents Hunt for Antlerless 
Deer?—No, the special deer permits may be 
issued only to bona fide residents of the 
Commonwealth this year. 

Are the Permits Issued to Obtain Revenue? 
—As previously indicated, the only purpose 
in issuing the permits is to control the num- 
ber of persons who may hunt antlerless deer 
this year in each county opened to such 


hunting. The Commission never allows ques- 
tions of revenue to influence its decisions. 

May Unused Permits Be Refunded?—The 
law makes no provision for the refunding 
of fees for permits issued, unless erroneously 
deposited. A hunter who purchases a per- 
mit merely assures himself the privilege to 
hunt for antlerless deer on December 13, 
14 and 15, provided he has not bagged a buck 
prior thereto in 1943. 





Here’s a big one—a 228 pounder killed by Wm. 
D. Sassaman, R. D. 1, Northumberland. Game 
Protector Bruce P. Yeager, comments on it as 
follows: “I made the statement to you some- 
time ago that while we do not have as many 
deer killed in Northumberland County as in 
some of the other counties we do have some of 
the largest taken. 


(Continued from page 13) 
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Forget—But Remember! 

“Remember how you hit ’em—and forget 
how you miss ’em.” These were the wise 
words of shooting lore passed along by 
Cc. C. Mitchell, shotgun shooting champion, 
to an inquiring novice who wanted to make 
every shell count. 

Mitchell, manager of the Products Service 
Division of Remington Arms Company, Inc., 
has probably won more professional skeet 
and trapshooting titles than any man alive. 
“In trapshooting, at skeet or in the field,” 
said Mitchell, “forgetting what you did 
wrong and remembering what you did right 
are the most important things to a shooter 
who wants to become an expert marksman. 
Many a man has lost a shooting champion- 
ship because he kept thinking about the one 
target he had missed. The ones you miss 
don’t count. The ones you hit make up the 
score. Yes, Bill Crosby, one of the all-time 
greats with a shotgun said ‘Remember how 
you hit "em—and forget how you miss ‘em.’ 
He gave beginners that advice over 45 years 
ago. It’s still good today. 

“Many young shooters, who haven't had 
proper coaching, become ‘recoil conscious’ 
after the first few shots and _ instinctively 
move their shoulders back a trifle in an en- 
deavor to soften the slap. This doesn't solve 
the problem. It only intensifies the punch 
the shoulder may take. The ‘business end’ 
of a gun is the muzzle, not the butt! 

“Practice gun handling WITHOUT shoot- 
ing,” continued Mitchell. “The gun should 
be ‘mounted’ or come into position, on the 
shoulder, with one motion. With the left 
hand on the fore-end, in a comfortable posi- 
tion, the weight of the gun will be supported 
by the left arm. Turn the elbow slightly to 
the left, which will allow the wrist to act 
as a fulcrum. Do not grip tightly with the 
left hand nor, with that hand, jam the gun 
against your shoulder. Your left hand and 
arm act as the guide and support. With 
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Now is the time to build feeding 


your right hand firmly grasping the grip, 
snuggle the gun against your shoulder. Be 
sure it’s your shoulder, and not your arm. 
This is a common mistake made by many 
beginners—and a lot of experienced shooters, 
too, who grow a bit careless. It exagger- 
ates recoil and results in excessive and un- 
necessary punishment. Standing feet slightly 
apart and leaning slightly forward to take 
up the recoil and prevent unbalancing, head 
erect, swing your gun on an imaginary 
target—and press the trigger. 

“Do this time and time again—until you 
acquire comfort in the feel of your gun. 
Always swing a bit ahead of your target 
before pressing the trigger. When your gun 
feels comfortable to you every time you put 
it to your shoulder; when you are ‘seeing 
that imaginary target and swinging ahead 





Photo by John B. Miller. 


Game Protector Charles Shannon spreading fertilizer on game lands near Meeserville, 
Snyder County. 


shelters where they are needed. 


with ease, you are ready for the field or 
firing line and you don’t need to worry about 
recoil. Its force won't bother you to any 
appreciable extent. 

““Recoil-consciousness’ may be your diffi- 
culty. Take it with your right hand and 
right shoulder. It won’t be too bad. Let 
your left hand and arm act as a guide and 
a support, adopt a position which makes 
your gun feel comfortable to you, make it a 
part of you; get it on your target, swing a 
bit ahead—and ‘touch ’er off.’ You'll get re- 
sults. 

“Confidentially, I know ‘how,’ but I’ve 
never been able to find a gun yet from which 
all the misses had been removed at the fac- 
tory. The guns are all right—we put in the 
misses by our own errors. Instructing a 
shooter by remote control is difficult, but my 
advice is that of Bill Crosby—‘forget how 
you miss ’em and remember how you hit 
em 


In Pennsylvania, men and women in in- 
dustrial labor comprise 67.3% of the number 
of registered hunters. “White collar’ work- 
ers total 11.8%, while farmers represent less 
than 10% of the license-holders. The age 
range for the majority of Keystone State 
hunters is from 15 to 40 years. 


Livestock Wanted 


Wanted: Fightin’ dogs must be 20 inches 
or more in height at shoulder and weigh 


over 50 pounds. Contact Lt. W. Newbold 
Ely, Director for Pa. Dogs for Defense, 
Ambler, Pa. 

Swap! 


Good hard cash in return for scrap metals, 
old newspapers, etc. See any junk dealer. 


For Sale 


Cheap—One slightly used Axis Dictator— 
Shares may be purchased now in two addi- 
tional ones for delivery in near future at 
$18.75 per share. U. S. Treasury or any 
post officer or bank. Buy more bonds! 
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OFFICIAL 1943 OPEN SEASONS AND BAG LIMITS 


(All Shooting Hours Based on Eastern War Time) 


On October 30 no 
With this exception, non-migratory game shooting hours 


Open season includes both dates given, Sundays excepted for game. 
hunting of any kind before 9 A. M. 


daily are 8 A. M. to 6 P. M., except from July 1 to September 30 inclusive, 7 A. M. to 8:30 

P. M (‘See Migratory Game shooting hours below; also notes on setting traps in open 
yunties.) Raccoons may be hunted at night, with a noon-to-noon daily limit 

UPLAND GAME (Small game possession Bag Limits Seasons 

limit three days’ bag) Day Season Open Close 

Ruffed Grouse ........ isdueks Ktwanhwedaneios a= Dahan 10) 

Quail, Bobwhite sata aan ok nth aM Oe oe Aah ee p oe 15 

Hungarian Partridges (Cumberland and Franklin , e 
ED i ee ee ke ec he hee bh ee DP aanes | SR Oct. 30 ..Nov. 27 

Wild Turkey (See 9 counties closed below)* ...... . kceuee 1 

Ringneck Pheasants, males only ...............+6. ree 12 

RS Ee eS ee ae Were 25 

Squirrels, Gray, Black and Fox (combined kinds)... 6...... 24) 

I Ns ee ee ceed Senne cules ate mae be «esx Unlimited . Oct. 30 ..Sept. 30, 1944 


jhahen wan ew Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1944 


Hares (Snowshoe Rabbits) ............ aihtinhenh: @eskshe MP ekkes Nov. 22 ..Nov. 27 
Raccoons, by individual or hunting party: 
er MOMS: (ik GOUMEIOE)* ... 2. 6. a cccecsvces “ak ween coo» Oct. BD ..Jan. 15, 1044 
Lower Zone: (S6 counties)* ................. ere ee ... Oct. 30 ..Jan. 15, 1944 
Raccoons, by trapping (See 7 counties closed be- ad 
low).* Traps not to be placed before 8 A. M 
opening date , EE Ce Nov. 10 ..Jan. 31, 1944 
Woodchucks (Groundhogs) ...... eneeh nae hs bar rh whee Un- 
limited July 1 ..Sept. 30 
Bear, Over One year old by individual ............. 1 ...... 1 
Bear, over One year Old by hunting party of three : Nov. 15 Nov. 20 
OP: tctesGhw ets nde kknth Sena waa aeh sy shes abo s ere 2 
Deer, male with two or more points to one antler 1...... 1) Nov. 29 ..Dec. 11 
Deer, aS above, by hunting party of six or more .. 6...... 6) 
Deer, antlerless (See 8 open counties below)* .... 1 ...... 1 Dec. 13 Dec. 15 


NO OPEN SEASON—Sharp-tailed Grouse, Doves, Cub Bears and EIk. 
FUR-BEARERS—(Traps not to be set or placed before 8 A. M 
RS Sree eae 
Otters (See 7 open counties below)* 
Muskrats (By traps only) 
Beavers (Traps only. 22 counties) 
Opossums 


on any opening date.) 
Unlimited | Nov. 10 ..Jan. 31, 1944 


..Jan. 31, 1944 
3 ..Feb. 29, 1944 
Unprotected until Sept. 30, 1944 


SPECIAL COUNTY REGULATIONS 


Turkey—No Turkey season in Clarion, Clearfield, Elk, Forest, Jefferson, McKean, Potter, War- 
ren, and Westmoreland Counties. 


Raccoon Hunting— 


Upper Zone: This zone comprises the counties of Bradford, Cameron, Clinton, Elk, Lycom- 
ing, McKean, Potter, Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, and Wayne. Season begins noon 
opening date. 

Lower Zone: This zone comprises the counties not 
begins 9 A. M. opening date. 


Raccoon Trapping—Counties of Beaver, Cambria, Dauphin, Lancaster, Lawrence, Northamp- 
ton and Schuylkill closed. Bona fide occupants (citizens) who are cultivating land may 
trap raccoons thereon in said counties. 

Antlerless Deer—May be taken only in the counties of Cameron, Clinton, Lycoming, McKean, 
Potter, Sullivan, Tioga and Warren. Farm occupants (citizens) who are cultivating land 
may hunt such deer thereon in said counties without a permit. All others must secure 
$1.00 permit from Game Commission. See summary issued with license for details. (Non- 
Residents not Eligible.) 

Otters—Trapping only in 
Wyoming Counties. 


Beavers—Trapping only in Bradford, Butler, Cameron, Carbon, Columbia, Centre, Clearfield, 
Elk, Jefferson, Lackawanna, Lycoming. Monroe, Montour, Northumberland, Pike, Snyder, 
Sullivan, Susquehanna, Tioga, Union, Wayne and Wyoming Counties. Non-Residents 
may not trap beavers. One person may set, tend or operate 10 traps only. Trappers re- 
quired to keep tags above ice or waterline to facilitate identification without disturbing 
traps. Pelts must be tagged within ten days after season. Present them to Protector in 
District or County where taken. 

Snares—May be used without springpoles for taking predators in Clarion, Forest and Warren 
Counties, December 16 to March 31, 1944. 


listed in the Upper Zone. Season 


Lackawanna, Luzerne, Monroe, Pike, Susquehanna, Wayne and 


FEDERAL SEASONS MIGRATORY GAME BIRDS* 


Daily 1943 
Limits Open Seasons 
(Sundays Excepted) 
Rails and Gallinules (except Sora and Coot), combined kinds .. 15........ Sept 1-Nov. 20 
BO . vacnen Pa ener oh beat : yey 25% Sept. 1-Nov. 30 
Coots es Le Pe ee ; : , oo { Sept. 25-Dec. 3 
ee es ee RN aks oss a kind een enabeebaem ese gl Peer e 95 ‘ 
a. So Sept. 25-Dec. 3 
Wild Geese and Brant ............. om ‘ ere tre re ee ee ; 1S are I 
Woodcock a : sae vad tn ase ae | Ea ons Oct. 1-Oct. 15 


*RESTRICTIONS—In the daily duck limit, only 3 Redheads or 3 Buffleheads, or 3 of these 
species combined, AND ONE (1) WOOD DUCK, may be taken. 


POSSESSION LIMITS—Ducks, .Geese, Brant and Woodcock, twice the daily bag 
g day), but only one (1) Wood Duck; other species, daily bag only. 
days after season. 


(except on 
Possession 45 


DAILY LIMIFS—Sora and Coots, 25 of the combined kinds, or of either species. 


SHOOTING HOURS—(Eastern War Time). All migratory game birds: From beginning of 
respective open seasons to October 29, inclusive, one-half hour before sunrise to sunset; 
Oct. 30, 9 A. M. to 6 P. M.; Nov. 1 to end of respective seasons, 8 A. M. to 6 P. M. (unless 
sunset occurs earlier, when Federal sunset regulation automatically applies). 


EXCEPTION—On the open waters of Lake Erie the Federal one-half hour before sunrise 
to sunset regulation applies throughout the waterfowl season, except on Oct. 30, when shoot- 
ing before 9 A. M._ is unlawful. 
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Hunting the Headlines 


(Continued from page 28) 


When deer hunting season rolled around 
the men in camp became fearful that their 
pets would fall victims of rifle fire so they 
knitted red sweaters and hung bright ribbons 
around their necks. 

The first day of the season a group of 
Pittsburgh hunters arrived and Maggie 
trotted out from the camp and nuzzled one 
of the men, and pawed at him, expecting that 
he would be forthcoming with a tid-bit. 

“By gawsh,” gasped the smoky city man, 
“TI heard tell deer were plenty around Warren 
but I'LL be darned if I thought they would 
come out and shake hands with a fellow.” 

But Maggie is missing. There isn’t much 
doubt of, her fate despite the red sweater 
and bright ribbons. She has probably been 
sent to the happy hunting grounds by some 
nimrod who took Maggie’s sweater home to 
his wife. The vets at the camp are optimistic 
and hope that when the tumult and shouting 
dies, Maggie will return to the only home 
she has ever known. Jiggs came through all 
right but mopes about the camp as a real 
widower should. 

Hunter Kills Elk on Trails 
Huge Animal is Abandoned After Being Shot 
Breaks Animal’s Neck with Gun Butt After 
Firing Last Shot 


And so went the famous 1940 deer season. 
Tallies showed an all time high for slain 
deer. Over 180,000 deer of both sexes were 
taken home as venison. This would make a 
considerable cut in the ranks of our favorite 
game animal it seems, and so it did. But Oh, 
the irony of it all. The following month 
we read: 


Bus Delayed by Deer Herd 


A motorbus from Pittsburgh with 37 pas- 
sengers, was delayed for half an hour when 
a herd of eleven deer confused by the 
weather, or worry over the war, began mill- 
ing about on route six. The driver with the 


aid of the passengers finally drove the 
frightened animals off the road into the 
woods. 


This is Pennsylvania. 


" 


Sal 


Milton Fenninger, 


Fine 10-point bagged by ’ 
season, 


Reamstown, in Lycoming County last 
his first in 10 years of hunting. 
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on | THE FAMILY OF A. HUNTER, ESQUIRE—EPISODE NO. 31 
s —— 
STANDING ON THAT CROWDED HOURS LATER! WAAL, MAYBE THIS SURE |S HARD. in 
2) | ECAP APRS AER | [coon meter tve) “oe wTE O( SEe ENE BARES 
GAS! OH, WELL, A DAYS REST BEEN WALKING FOR SOME. CHORES AND BY GOLLY, IT 
round ||] AND RELAXATION HUNTING WILL HOURS AND ALL I pee BY iw | GONNA GET ONE! 
their MAKE A NEVV SEE ARE “NO HUNT- YE HUNT 










HERE 
A SPELL ! 


MAN OF ME! ING SIGNS’ 

















th all ? rT PRY ; ' 

YY GEOR T HAVEN T ws af ual! AND T THOUGHT THIS WELL, TM ALL GAWSH, IM 

real MILEED Lew OINCE KIND OF CHURN WENT OUT FINISHED NOW /SORRY, MISTER 
IL WAS A BOY’? WITH HOOP SKIRTS.... AT aw WEY LSU YY hee 








BOY DROPPED 
YER GUN DOWN 
THE OLD WELL 
ANO WE CAN'T 
) GET IT! 


LEAST IT'S THE LAST CHORE 
a ~ AND NOW T CAN 
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HUNT / 
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Ow: Vet !!s-' DAGNAGBIT —- THEY LATER! 
LOSE MY GUN, MAKE ME WORK 
ALL DAY, CHARGE ME. 9S 2° DON T YOU WANT 
FOR A RABBIT, AND THEN TO EAT SOME OF 
WHEN IM SO TIRED FROM THIS RABBIT, 
RABBIT AT A WORKING, CHARGE ME $8** DADDY ?...1T'S 
SPECIAL PRICE RENT FOR A MULE TO RIDE 

we ONLY $ 522 / BACK TO THE CAR LINE / 
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BUY WAR | | 
BONDS 


AND 
BACK 
THE ATTACK 

















